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Millennials are lazy, entitled narcissists 


who still live with their parents 


Why they'll Save us all 
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Introducing Office 365 Home Premium 


One subscription gets you all the Office apps you know and love, 
keeping you connected whether you are at home or on the go. 


Only $99* a year for up to 5 PCs or Macs. 
Pick it up today at your local retailer when 
you buy a new PC. 
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Time Capsule 
A visual history 
of our planet, 
decades in the 
making 


IN 1972 NASA LAUNCHED THE 
first in a series of satellites 
(including Landsat 4, right, 
active in the 1980s and 

early ’g90s) to perpetually orbit 
Earth and show in intricate 
detail how its surface changes 
over time. Working with the 
space agency, the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey’s Landsat program 
has accumulated a stunning 
catalog of images. Google got 
involved in 2009 and began 
the painstaking work of 
cleaning up those images and 
turning them into readable 
video footage. The project 
documents profound changes 
in our planet, from deforesta- 
tion to urbanization, and was 
shared exclusively with Time. 
Senior editor Jonathan Woods 
led the 11-month-long effort 
that involved 21 people from 
Time’s website, photo, design 





TIME won an Ellie 
for Design at the 

2013 National 
Magazine Awards 





THE ME ME ME 
GENERATION 


Our coverage of 
the millennial 
generation, 
which grew up 
online, continues 
online. Go to 
Time.com for 
multimedia 
coverage, 
including Time’s 
“How Millennial 
Are You?” quiz; 
video of 41-year- 
old Joel Stein, 
author of the 
cover story, 
trying to live 

by millennial 
rules; anda poll 
in which you 
can vote for the 
most promising 
millennials 


among 25 
luminaries, 
including those 
shown below. 











and development teams. 
To see their work, go to 
time.com/timelapse. 
Justin 
Bieber 
— 
ACRUCIAL FIRST STEP ON most common inpatient treatment “Bitter Pill,” a months-long 


EXCESSIVE MEDICAL BILLS 
On May 8, Health and Human 







Services Secretary consumers are charged for 
announced that the similar procedures at different 
Administration had hospitals. HHS told Time that 
released a list of prices it released this information 
charged by hospitals in part in response to our 


nationwide for the 100 





services. The list reveals massive 
discrepancies in what 


March 4 cover story, 


investigation by Steven Brill on the 
cost of U.S. health care. Brill 
applauded the effort as an important 
first step in making the health care 
industry more transparent. Time will 
continue to pursue this important 
story with a series of additional 
reports on TIME.com in June and July. 
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‘VE BEEN KIDNAPPED 
AND I’VE BEEN MISSING 
FOR 10 YEARS, AND I’M, 
I’M HERE, I’M FREE NOW.’ 





— 


— 















‘She seems 

AMANDA BERRY, like rel great 
inagrr call ; 
Genes Steey housekeeper: 


and two other 
women, who went 
missing in the early 
2000s and were held 
in this house, were 
reunited with their 
families in 
Cleveland 


MARIO BORGHEZIO, 
European Parliament 
member for Italy’s 
anti-immigration 
Northern League, on 
Cecile Kyenge, Italy’s 
first black government 
minister; the remark 
was widely derided 
as racist 


‘We face a slow death here, 
or a fast death over there.’ 


HUSSAIN AYISH, one of dozens of Syrians leaving the Zaatari refugee 
camp in northern Jordan for their war-torn home country 


‘This is about 
turning 50 and 
looking at m 
children an 
wanting to be 
there for them.’ 


CHRIS CHRISTIE, 
New Jersey governor, revealing 
that he had gastric-band surgery in 
February to lose weight 
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600 To 1 


Estimated ratio of 
cicadas to people 
on the U.S. East 
Coast, where the 
bugs will emerge 
by the billions 
this summer 
after spending 
17 years 
underground 
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Iron Lady 
The South 
Korean 
President, 
a.k.a. Park 
Geun-hye, had 
a productive 
meeting with 
President 
Obama 


y 


GOOD WEEK 





BAD WEEK 





Iron Man 
The Marvel 

superhero, 

a.k.a. Tony 
Stark, had to 
fight another 
supervillain 

onscreen 





THE WEEK 
KIDNAP VICTIMS 


WERE FREED IN 
OHIO 






‘lam one 
imperfect 
man 
saved by 
God’s 
grace.’ 


MARK SANFORD, 
former South 
Carolina governor, 
who came back 
from a 2009 
extramarital affair 
to win the special 
race for his state’s 
1st Congressional 
Districtseaton _ 

May 7 


+2 


4,378% 


Increase in 
elective upper-arm 
plastic surgery 
among American 
women since 
2000; in a survey, 
31% said Michelle 
Obama's arms are 
the ones they 
most admire 





Sources: New York Post; Radio 24; MSNBC; BBC; AP 
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‘ LightBox 


Z Before the fall 
) Supporters of Pakistani politician 
Imran Khan cheer him on at a pre-election 
rally in Abbottabad on May 3. Days later, 
Khan injured himself by falling off a 
forklift at a rally in Lahore 


Photograph by Massimo Berruti— 
Agence Vu 








FOR PICTURES OF THE WEEK, 
GO TOdightbox.time.com 

















Why China Can’t 
Solve the Israel- 
Palestine Conflict 


BY KARL VICK 


Having emerged as an economic 
colossus and military power, the 
People’s Republic of China achieves 
what other global heavyweights 
could not: a resolution to the Israel- 
Palestine conflict. It’s an enticing 
narrative. But could the four-point 
peace plan that Chinese President Xi 
Jinping pitched on May 7 to Palestin- 
ian Authority President Mahmoud 
Abbas—who left Beijing just before 
Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu arrived—actually work? 
“I can give you a one-word an- 
swer: no,” says Gerald Steinberg, 
professor of political studies at 
Bar Ilan University in Israel. The 
reality, for now, is that no country 
except the U.S. is trusted enough by 
both sides to broker peace talks— 
especially those by Israel, which 
sees itself as persecuted and mis- 
understood by the world but gives 
the U.S. points for trying. The Chi- 
nese did not even have diplomatic 
relations with Israel until 1992. And 
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Xi, center left, meets with Palestinian 
Authority President Mahmoud Abbas 
in Beijing on May 6 


at the Madrid Conference, the first 
great diplomatic effort to settle the 
Israel-Palestine conflict. 

Now, as then, China is looking 
out for China. “They want to be 
global actors,” says Steinberg, who 
adds that to do that, “you have 
something to offer.” But the plan Xi 
proposed in Beijing merely repeat- 
ed in broad terms what has been 
discussed for decades: two states, 
based on 1967 boundaries, achieved 
through negotiations. 

There’s never been a shortage of 
third parties eager to mediate the 
world’s premier conflict. Turkey 
routinely offers its services, and 
when Abbas was trying to win full 
U.N. membership for Palestine in 
2011, Colombian President Juan 
Manuel Santos was invited to 
arbitrate—mainly because, at that 
moment, Bogota seemed to have the 
deciding Security Council vote. 

“China is not Colombia, of 
course,” says Yitzhak Shichor, a 
specialist in Asian studies at He- 
brew University. But neither is it 
the U.K. or even Russia. “It’s going 
to take time for China really to 
offer something that will be ac- 
ceptable to all sides,” he adds. And 
that, as the U.S. has learned from 
decades of trying, takes more than 
economic or military clout. 





Vick is TIME's Jerusalem bureau chief. Read 





SHOULD WE 
ARM SYRIA? 


Pew asked 
11,771 people 
from different 

countries if 
they'd back a 

government 
decision to 

send military 
supplies to 
the Syrian 
opposition. 

Here’s how 
many said yes. 
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Three Biggest 
Challenges Facing 
Pakistan’s New 
Prime Minister 


By May 11, Pakistanis will have 
elected a new government helmed 
either by Imran Khan (the cricket- 
er turned anticorruption activist, 
above left) or Nawaz Sharif (the 
pro-business conservative). Here’s 
what the winner is up against. 


1. KEEPING THE LIGHTS ON 
Pakistan’s electricity service has 
been spotty for years, causing 
18-hour blackouts in some cities. 
Government funds must be re- 
allocated to generate more power 
more efficiently. 


2. PLACATING MILITANTS 

The new leadership is expected 
to broker a peace deal with the 
Pakistani Taliban to avoid at- 
tacks, but such efforts haven't 
worked in the past. 


3. OUSTING DRONES 

Pakistan, which allows U.S. 
drones to attack from its airspace, 
wants to end its cooperation with 
the CIA. But it still needs U.S. aid 









those came mainly so that China more abouk Chinatand the lerackbalesiine to sustain its economy. 
could join the other world powers conflict at world.time.com. TURKEY 
| 
Timeline a 
. JOHN WILKES BOOTH GAVRILO PRINCIP ANDREAS BAADER AND 

When Countries Died April 26, 1865 Died April 28, 1918 GUDRUN ENSSLIN 

Hl The body of Abraham The assassin of Died Oct. 18, 1977 
Bu ry Terrorists Lincoln's shooter Austria's Archduke Despite protests, the 


No town wants to enshrine an assassin. 
But upon death, their bodies have to go 
somewhere—an issue that has raged 
over Tamerlan Tsarnaev, the Boston 
bombing suspect who was killed April 19. 
Here's how similar situations played out. 
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was tossed ina 
warehouse; four 
years later, it 
was given to 
the family for a 
secret burial. 


Franz Ferdinand was 
buried in an unmarked 
grave; his body was 
later exhumed and 
transferred to a 
cemetery in Sarajevo. 


German left-wing militants 
were buried in a public 
cemetery in Stuttgart. 

“All enmity should cease 
after death,” the local 
mayor reasoned. 
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Peace at Last 


An Orthodox priest blesses the cloth-draped coffins of Soviet troops who perished in the Sinyavino Offensive 
during World War II as part of a reburial ceremony outside St. Petersburg on May 7. The remains of 417 soldiers were 
discovered by a memorial research group as Russia celebrated the 68th anniversary of its victory over Nazi Germany. 


Photograph by Anatoly Maltsev—EPA 
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Trending In 


aaa 


SPORTS 
Private schools in 
Saudi Arabia will 
now allow female 
students to play 
sports, since 

Shari‘a law 
permits it f 


SCIENCE 
Researchers in the 
W@- US. debuted the 
world’s smallest 
flying robot; the 
penny-size “robo 
fly” 
justa 
ofagr 






Israel accused Google 
of impeding the 
Middle East peace 





70,000,000 


Age in le ofa th skeleton that was repatriated 
from the U.S. to Mongolia on May 6, after officials 
determined that it had been smuggled from the Gobi Desert 
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TIMOTHY MCVEIGH OSAMA BIN LADEN 
Died June 11, 2001 Died May 2, 2011 
The Oklahoma City Hours after he was killed 


bomber was executed 
at an Indiana prison; 
shortly thereafter, his 
body was cremated and 
his lawyer scattered 
the ashes at an 
undisclosed location. 


in Abbottabad, Pakistan, 
his body was taken to 
the U.S.S. Carl Vinson, 
where it was prepped 
in accordance with 
Islam and tipped into 
the sea. 





process by putting 
Palestine on its 
home page for the 
Palestinian territories 


OOQICE 









‘Bikinis are 

welcome In 
Egypt, and sy rin 
booze Is Still Seer 
being . 


for allegedly dyeing 
mink, fox and rat 
served.’ } 
—ee i 
a er) 


meat to sell as lamb 
in Shar 





HISHAM ZAAZOU, Tourism 
Minister, on the government’s 
plans to boost visitor 
numbers—a pillar of the 
economy that has fallen hard 
during more than two years of 
revolution and instability 











By Andrew Katz, Nate Rawlings and Omar Waraich 








Syria: Intervention Is 
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In Our Interest 


By John McCain 


THE STRATEGIC AND HUMAN- 
itarian costs of the conflict 
in Syria continue to rise, not 
just for Syrians but also for 
vital U.S. interests. Chemical 
weapons have likely been 
used by President Bashar 
Assad’s regime against civil- 
ians, and more than 70,000 
people have been slaugh- 
tered. The al-Qaeda-aligned 
Jabhat al-Nusra Front has 
gained unprecedented 
strength on the ground. Iran 
and its proxy Hizballah are 
building a network of mili- 
tias inside Syria. A stagger- 
ing 5 million Syrians have 
been displaced from their 
homes. Meanwhile, cross- 
border spillover threatens 
the security and stability 

of our allies and partners 
Israel, Jordan, Turkey, Iraq 
and Lebanon. 

Iknow Americans are 
war-weary and eager to focus 
on our domestic and eco- 
nomic problems, not foreign 
affairs. I also know the situa- 
tion in Syria is complex and 
there are no ideal options. 
But the basic choice we face is 
not complicated: Do the costs 
of inaction outweigh the 
costs of action? The events of 
the past 26 months have con- 
vinced me that they do. All 
of the terrible consequences 
those against intervening 
predicted would happen in 
Syria if we intervened hap- 
pened because we did not. 
This conflict will grind on 
with all of its worsening 
effects until the military 
balance of power shifts more 
decisively against Assad and 


his Iranian, Russian and 
Hizballah backers. 

The U.S. does not have 
to act alone, put boots on 
the ground or destroy every 
Syrian air-defense system to 
make a difference. We could 
train and arm well-vetted 
Syrian opposition forces, as 
recommended last year by 
President Obama’s national- 
security team. We could 
strike Assad’s aircraft and 
Scud-missile launchers. We 
could destroy artillery and 
drive Assad’s forces from 
their posts. We could station 
Patriot-missile batteries just 
outside Syria to create safe 
zones across the border. 

Taking these steps would 
save innocent lives, give the 
moderate opposition a bet- 
ter chance to succeed and 
eventually provide security 
and responsible governance 
in Syria after Assad. How- 
ever, the longer we wait, the 
worse the situation gets, 
and the tougher it will be to 
confront. 

For America, our interests 
are our values, and our values 
are our interests. Nearly two 
decades ago, I worked with 
Democrats and Republicans 
to support President Clinton 
as he led the U.S. to stop mass 
atrocities in Bosnia. The ques- 
tion for another President 
today, and for all Americans, 
is whether we will again an- 
swer the desperate pleas for 
rescue that are made unique- 
ly to us, the USA. 





McCain is the senior Senator 
from Arizona 
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Intervention Will Only 
Make It Worse 


By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


THE SYRIAN CONFLICT IS A 
sectarian war ina volatile 
region whose potential to 
spread and directly threaten 
American interests would 
only be increased by U.S. 
intervention. 

The struggle is between 
forces funded and armed by 
outside sponsors, notably 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar and 
Iran. Also participating are 
foreign religious groups not 
directly controlled by the 
sponsors, namely the Sunni 
Salafists and Iranian-aligned 
militias, not to mention 
intensely anti-Western 
al-Qaeda fighters. American 
involvement would simply 
mobilize the most extreme 
elements of these factions 
against the U.S. and pose 
the danger that the conflict 
would spill over into the 
neighborhood and set Jordan, 
Iraq and Lebanon on fire. 

That risk has been com- 
pounded by the recent Israeli 
bombing of weapons sites 
inside Syria. Whatever their 
justification, the attacks 
convey to some Arabs the 
sense that there is an exter- 
nal plot against them. That 
impression would be solidi- 
fied if the U.S. were now to 
enter the fight, suggesting 
a de facto American-Israeli- 
Saudi alliance, which would 
play into the hands of the 
extremists. 

Broader regional fighting 
could bring the U.S. and Iran 
into direct conflict, a poten- 
tially major military under- 
taking for the U.S. A U.S.-Iran 
confrontation linked to the 


Syrian crisis could spread 
the area of conflict even to 
Afghanistan. Russia would 
benefit from America’s being 
bogged down again in the 
Middle East. China would 
resent U.S. destabilization of 
the region because Beijing 
needs stable access to energy 
from the Middle East. 

To minimize these po- 
tential consequences, U.S. 
military intervention would 
have to achieve a decisive 
outcome relatively quickly 
through the application of 
overwhelming force. That 
would require direct Turkish 
involvement, which seems 
unlikely given Turkey’s 
internal difficulties, particu- 
larly its tenuous relations 
with its substantial Kurdish 
minority. 

The various schemes that 
have been proposed for a kind 
of tiddlywinks intervention 
from around the edges of 
the conflict—no-fly zones, 
bombing Damascus and so 
forth—would simply make 
the situation worse. None of 
the proposals would result 
in an outcome strategically 
beneficial for the U.S. On the 
contrary, they would produce 
amore complex, undefined 
slide into the worst-case sce- 
nario. The only solution is 
to seek Russia’s and China’s 
support for U.N.-sponsored 
elections in which, with luck, 
Assad might be “persuaded” 
not to participate. 





Brzezinski was National 
Security Adviser from 1977 
to 1981 
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The Prison 
Next Door 

In Cleveland, a 
house of horror 
hidden in plain 
sight 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


ANYONE WITH AN INTERNET 
connection, almost anywhere 
on the planet, can type “2207 
Seymour Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio” into a Google search and 
be whisked into a working- 
class neighborhood of tidy 
two-stories and postage-stamp 
lawns. But the house was al- 
most entirely hidden behind a 
tree when Google’s Street View 
camera rolled past, voraciously 
documenting the world. Seen 
but unseen, noticed but un- 
fathomed. Not even the neigh- 
bors imagined that the white 
clapboard structure was a 
prison or that the fired school- 
bus driver who lived there was, 
by all evidence, a monster. 

The discovery of three 
kidnapped women—amissing 
and feared dead for as much as 
a decade—inside the house on 
Seymour rattled a nation that 
can’t get used to the banality 
of evil. Ariel Castro, 52, kept 
his grass cut, tinkered with 
his motorcycle, cooked ribs on 
the grill, played bass ina salsa 
band. When his friends in the 
DeJesus family held a vigil for 
their missing loved one Gina, 
he was there, watching them 
weep. All the while Gina was 
behind the locked doors and 
blacked-out windows in that 
house full of ropes and chains, 
along with Michelle Knight 
and Amanda Berry. 

At last, on the evening of 
May 6, as a neighbor named 
Charles Ramsey tucked into 
his McDonald’s supper, the 
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Homecoming After the three women were freed, neighbors decorated the house of one of the victims, 
Gina DeJesus, who was friends with the daughter of Ariel Castro 


sound of screams and pound- 
ing issued from inside 2207. 
Ramsey dashed up the gray 
steps to the porch. The voice 
from inside said she was 
trapped, that she had been for 
“along time.” Ramsey kicked 
a panel out of the door, and 
Berry escaped, along with her 
6-year-old daughter. “Call g11,” 
she said, finally free. 

Berry’s name was well 
known to the police, who 
started searching for her in 
2003. Within minutes, dozens 
of officers were on the scene; 
they burst through the door, 
searched the house and freed 
Knight and DeJesus, who had 
been missing since 2002 and 
2004, respectively. Soon they 
had Castro in custody. Two 
days later, he was charged with 
felony rape and kidnapping. 

But questions about the 





competency of Cleveland’s 
cops followed close behind. 
Neighbors reported that police 
were called at least twice to 
investigate strange noises and 
unsettling sights at the house 
and that responding officers 
did nothing more than knock 
on the door. Officials said they 
had no record of those calls 
and that the one time they 
visited Castro’s home, on a 
different matter, they noticed 
nothing suspicious. 

This was all too familiar 
to Cleveland, a once mighty 
industrial city on the shores of 
Lake Erie. In 2009 the bodies of 
11 missing women were found 
in the home of aman named 
Anthony Sowell, and neigh- 
bors said the authorities had 
ignored their complaints of 
horrid smells coming from the 
house. A question raised then 





will no doubt be asked again: 
Are police in Cleveland—and 
elsewhere—lax in searching 
for missing women of color or 
of scant means? 

The shocking news was 
also a reminder that the death 
of privacy in America is greatly 
exaggerated—even as the 
recent manhunt in Boston 
proved the growing power 
of technology to surveil our 
streets. What the old song says 
is still true: no one knows what 
goes on behind closed doors, 
for better and for worse. Castro 
constructed his prison ona 
block where residents don’t pry 
into one another’s business. 
“There are some shady people,” 
said Juan Perez, who lives two 
doors down from Castro. 

And the human heart can 
be as mysterious as a darkened 
home. Castro’s own son 
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Anthony, who grew up with 
his mother after his parents 
split, told a reporter that he saw 
“locks on the basement, locks 
on the attic, locks on the ga- 
rage” in his father’s house. And 
yet, though he knew his father 
to be capable of violence, he 
couldn’t imagine what was on 
the other side of those doors. 
Castro’s daughter Arlene was 
aclose friend of Gina DeJesus, 
yet she never guessed that her 
vanished friend was trapped in 
her father’s house. 

But Cleveland also learned 
something about the unas- 
suming dishwasher Charles 
Ramsey, who heard a cry for 
help and ran toward it. He 
had no idea what he was go- 
ing to find: “Bro, not a clue,” 
he told the TV cameras. And 
yet he went. This too was 
arevelation. 
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Christie’s Secret 
Surgery A weight-loss 


operation 


BY ALICE PARK 


Read into it what you 
will: that New Jersey 
Governor Chris Christie 
quietly underwent gas- 
tric lap-band surgery in 
February to shed pounds 
in order to gain more 
political heft for a presi- 
dential bid or, as he 
maintains, that he final- 
ly decided to slim down 
so he could be healthy 
for his four children. 
Either way, the result 
could be a svelter Chris- 
tie. Lap-band surgery is 
among the safest of the 
weight-loss operations, 
and the latest study of 
nearly 1,800 patients 
should be encouraging 
for the governor. The 
procedure, along witha 


healthier diet and a regu- 


lar exercise program, 
helped morbidly obese 
people lose an average of 
58 Ib. over 12 years. 





Christie’s 


THE BAND 


that enters 


TO INTESTINES 


Christie, 50, may be 
well on track toward 
that goal, having already 
lost nearly 40 Ib. Thanks 
to an implanted silicone 
band that acts as a noose 
around his stomach, 
Christie admitted that at 
a recent steak-house din- 
ner, he felt full after 
downing just a third of 
his meal. Other thana 
slimmer silhouette, 
there won’t be any out- 
ward signs of the sur- 
gery. Doctors can adjust 
the band by injecting sa- 
line through a port hid- 
den under the skin that 
inflates a balloon sur- 
rounding the band. Once 
Christie reaches his tar- 
get weight, the band can 
be removed or remain in 
place permanently to 
help curb his appetite. 
Elected office may be a 
harder habit to break. 


THE PORT 








A South 
Carolina 
Revival 


BY JOEL STEIN 





Maybe Mark Sanford will take 
a victory hike now. Exceeding 
all expectations, the former 
governor and Appalachian Trail 
hiker regained his old congres- 
sional seat, whipping Demo- 
crat Elizabeth Colbert Busch 
by 9 points in a May 7 

special election. 

His victory seemed so un- 
likely three weeks ago—when a 
report emerged that his ex-wife 
Jenny had filed a complaint 
that he violated their divorce 
agreement by showing up at her 
house without permission—that 
the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee pulled its 
cash from his race. Local Re- 
publicans fled whenever report- 
ers asked if they supported him. 

Sanford was easy to un- 
derestimate. Political come- 
backs following flamboyant 
extramarital affairs are rare; 
he took out a newspaper ad 
comparing his campaign to the 
Alamo in ways that didn’t make 
sense. His few boosters didn’t 
help much: Cheating website 
AshleyMadison.com put his face 
on a billboard. Larry Flynt donat- 
ed $2,600 to Sanford “because 
no one has done more to expose 
the sexual hypocrisy of tradition- 
al values in America today.” “I’m 
outnumbered right now,” he 
said in his Alamo ad, “but will 
fight to the end toward freedom 
and financial sanity in Washing- 
ton so important to sustaining 
it.” Yet Sanford overcame it all, 
partly just by working harder. On 
the last day of the campaign, he 
made 10 stops; Colbert Busch 
didn’t make any. 
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Earth’s Evolution 
Three decades of 
Space photos reveal 
stunning changes 


BY JEFFREY KLUGER 


YOU CAN’T LET EARTH OUT OF YOUR 
sight for a second. Just when you 
think you know the look of your 
coastline, the lay of your forests, the 
reach of your glaciers, they go and 
change on you. That was true even 
before humans arrived, but our 
constant building, drilling, clear- 
cutting and climate changing have 
accelerated the process. 

The past 4o years of that 
relentless terraforming have been 
captured by the Landsat satellites, 
which have been in orbit since 
1972. Millions of the pictures 
they’ve taken since 1984 have been 
digitally cleaned up by Google, 
and a sampling is being shared 
exclusively with Time. The clarity 
of the pictures is extraordinary. A 
high-definition TV image contains 
about 2 million pixels; a Landsat 
frame weighs in at 1.8 trillion. 

But the images have more than 
just aesthetic value. Mexico has 
enlisted Google to help it survey 
how much of its forest cover 
remains intact. Researchers 
elsewhere will have access to the 
collection too, helping guide land 
use and environmental policy. 
You can’t preserve what you can’t 
see; Landsat makes the home planet 
more visible than it’s ever been. 


Once little more than a fishing 
village, Dubai is now a Middle 
Eastern megacity featuring artificial 
islands in the Persian Gulf in the 
shape of palm trees and the world’s 
continents 


Alaska’s Columbia Glacier 
has been retreating since 2001, at 
one point as fast as 98 ft. (30 m) 

a day, because of climate change. It 
has lost 12 miles (19 km) in length 
and 1,300 ft. (396 m) in thickness 


Dubai: Urbanization 
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Alaska: Climate change 


ry 
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JOINED 


Emma Watkins 

‘I’m part of the original 
Wiggle fan generation. 
When | was 6 or 7, | went 
to one of their concerts 
with my sister, and we were 
filmed dancing in the aisle. 
And now I’m a Wiggle!’ 


The 23-year-old Watkins, who has been a fan of the Wiggles 
nearly all her life, became the first female member in the 
children’s music group's 22-year history, just in time for a 





DIED 


Ray Harryhausen Effects wizard 


In 1933, when he was 13 years old, Ray Harryhausen’s mother took him 
to see King Kong, and a passion was born. Apprenticed to the leader of 
stop-motion animation, Willis O’Brien, on Mighty Joe Young, he was 
soon the reigning master of this tricky field, in which skeletons dueled 
with live actors and many a weird creature sailed many an ocean blue. 
He made 15 movies, including Jason and the Argonauts, delighting small 
boys everywhere and winning the respect and envy of his peers. A mod- 
est, soft-spoken man, he made his last movie, Clash of the Titans, in 1981, 
but books about him abounded, and his legend grew. Special effects 
have become more technologically sophisticated in recent decades. But 
when he died May 7 at 92, no one had truly surpassed Harryhausen’s 
innocence and delight—and the every-frame evidence of a master 
craftsman’s shaping sensibility and artisanship. —RICHARD SCHICKEL 


35-city North American tour 





DIED 


Giulio Andreotti 
Perennial Italian leader 


Giulio Andreotti accepted 
his first ministerial post 

in 1947, in the first Italian 
government after the fall 

of fascism. For the next 

45 years, he dominated 

his country’s politics and 
embodied many of its 
dysfunctions. The devout 
Catholic went by nicknames 
including Beelzebub and 
“the permanent Secretary 
of State of the Vatican,” for 
his close ties to the church 
hierarchy. In all, Andreotti, 
who died May 6 at 94, 
served as Prime Minister 
seven times, including 
once in the late 
1970s, when leftist 
terrorists kidnapped ‘\_ 
and murdered . 
former Prime 
Minister 














Aldo Moro. His last term 
ended in 1992 as his 
Christian Democratic Party 
dissolved in a massive 
corruption scandal. 
Andreotti spent many 

of the years after that 
deflecting accusations 

of collaboration with the 
Mafia. In 2003 he was 
absolved of conspiring 

in the murder of an 
investigative journalist. In 
2005 a court found that 
he had “friendly and even 
direct ties” with the Mob, 
but only before 1980, a 
period beyond the statute 
of limitations. “Apart from 
the Punic Wars, for which | 


'} was too young, | have been 


blamed for everything,” 
was Andreotti’s reply. 
) —STEPHAN 
ep. FARIS 


DIED 

Chris Kelly, 34, half 
of the hip-hop duo 
Kris Kross, who 
rode their backward 
clothes and 1992 
single “Jump” (eight 
weeks atop the 
Billboard Hot 100) 
to multiplatinum 
crossover success. 


‘ 





UNVEILED 

By University of Texas law 

student Cody Wilson, the 

Liberator, a gun he created on 

a home 3-D printer. It can be 

made with no metal pieces, 
making it virtually 

invisible to 


o standard 
metal 
detectors. 





WON 

The Kentucky Derby, 
by Orb, who came 
from behind to win at 
Churchill Downs by 
2% lengths. It was 
the first Derby win for 
Hall of Fame trainer 
Shug McGaughey in 
his more than 30- 
year career. 





DIED 

Christian de Duve, 
95, Belgian bio- 
chemist, whose 
work with differential 
centrifugation helped 
unlock the mysteries 
of the cell, earning 
him a share of 

the Nobel Prize in 
Medicine in 1974. 





PARDONED 

By the government of 
Ireland, nearly 5,000 
men who deserted 
the armed forces of 
their neutral country 
to fight the Nazis 
during World War Il. 
Only about 100 of the 
Irish war veterans are 
still alive. 





DIED 

Jeff Hanneman, 49, 
a founding guitarist 
of Slayer, one of the 
major thrash-metal 
bands founded in the 
"80s, along with Me- 
tallica and Megadeth, 
whose dark lyrics 
and furious play won 
legions of fans. 
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Commitment 


Since 1945, Mutual of America has 
successfully served the pension and 
retirement needs of our customers as 

they plan for a financially secure future. 
They recognize our dedication to the values 
that also make our country strong: service, 
leadership, trust, innovation and caring. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Steven Brill 








Goodbye to the Surgical Mask 
Thanks to new government data, patients can 
now learn the real cost of hospital procedures 


OUR HOSPITAL BILL IS ABOUT TO GET A 
thorough examination. Acting on the 

Y suggestion of her top data crunchers 

at the department’s Centers for Medi- 

care and Medicaid Services (CMS), 
Health and Human Services Secretary Kathleen Se- 
belius released an enormous data file on May 8 that 
reveals the list—or “chargemaster”—prices of all 
hospitals across the country for the 100 most com- 
mon inpatient treatment services in 2011. It then 
compares those prices with what Medicare actually 
paid hospitals for the same treatments—which was 
typically a fraction of the chargemaster prices. 

As a result, Americans are a big step closer to 
being able to compare what hospitals charge them 
for goods and services with what they actually cost. 
CMS public-affairs director Brian Cook told me that 
Sebelius’ action today comes in part as a response 
to “Bitter Pill,” Time’s special report on health care 
pricing practices in the March 4 issue. 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS SEBELIUS’ RELEASE OF 
this newly crunched, massive data file is a great first 
step toward anew transparency in health care costs. 

First, it reveals the vast disparity between what 
hospitals charge for pills, procedures and opera- 
tions and the real cost of those services, as calcu- 
lated by Medicare. 

As I explained in “Bitter Pill,” Medicare uses ex- 
pense data submitted by all hospitals to determine 
the actual cost of all treatments—including alloca- 
tions of overhead such as rent and administrative 
salaries—and pays accordingly. In other words, 
Medicare takes seriously—and enforces—the idea 
that nonprofit hospitals should be nonprofit. 

For example, the first line in the more than 
163,072 lines of data in the CMS file released May 8 
covers the treatment of “extra cranial procedures” 
(“without complications”) at the Southeast Ala- 
bama Medical Center in Dothan, Ala. When Medi- 
care reviewed the list prices on bills it received for 91 
patients getting that treatment at the Dothan hos- 
pital in 2011, the average chargemaster bill claimed 
by the hospital was $32,963. Medicare paid only an 
average of $5,777. 

The second reason the compilation and release 
of this data is a big deal is that it demonstrates the 
point I tried to make in spotlighting the seven sam- 
ple medical bills in Time’s “Bitter Pill” report: most 
hospitals’ chargemaster prices are wildly inconsis- 
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Consumers didn't 
know the real cost a 
hospital was 
incurring for 
providing health care 
or how much of a 
price difference 
might exist between 
different hospitals 


Now, new 
government data 
allows consumers to 
compare the prices 
of procedures at 
various hospitals, 
even within the 
same city 


TO READ ‘BITTER PILL: 


WHY MEDICAL BILLS 
ARE KILLING US,’ 


GO TO 
time.com/bitterpill 








tent and seem to have no rationale. Thus the release 
of this fire hose of data—which prints out at 17,511 
pages—should become a tip sheet for reporters in 
every American city and town, who can now ask 
hospitals to explain their pricing. 

Helpfully, Sebelius points out in her announce- 
ment that “average inpatient charges for services 
a hospital may provide in connection with a joint 
replacement range from a low of $5,300 at a hos- 
pital in Ada, Oklahoma, to a high of $223,000 at 
a hospital in Monterey Park, California. Even 
within the same geographic area,” she notes, 
“hospital charges for similar services can vary 
significantly. For example, average inpatient hos- 
pital charges for services that may be provided to 
treat heart failure range from a low of $21,000 to 
a high of $46,000 in Denver, Colorado, and from 
a low of $9,000 to a high of $51,000 in Jackson, 
Mississippi.” 

The hospital lobby, led by the American Hos- 
pital Association, is going to howl that Sebelius’ 
publication of these chargemaster prices is unfair. 
Only aminority of patients are actually asked to pay 
those amounts, it will argue. Insurance companies, 
which cover the majority of patients, receive huge 
discounts off the list prices, though they pay sub- 
stantially more than Medicare does. 

That’s true, but in the through-the-looking- 
glass world of health care economics, those who 
are asked to pay chargemaster rates are often 
underinsured or lack insurance altogether. More- 
over, insurers typically negotiate discounts off the 
grossly inflated chargemaster prices ($77 for a box 
of gauze pads!), so the chargemaster matters for 
insured patients too. 

So what should Sebelius and her team do next? 

The feds need to publish chargemaster and 
Medicare pricing for the most frequent outpatient 
procedures and diagnostic tests at clinics—two 
huge profit venues in the medical world. But an 
even bigger step toward transparency would be 
collecting data that Medicare doesn’t have: exactly 
what insurance companies pay to the various hospi- 
tals, testing clinics and other providers for various 
treatments and services. 

After all, as the hospitals themselves concede in 
downplaying their chargemasters, these insurance 
prices are the ones that affect most patients. 

And that is one price list where there is close to 
zero transparency. r 
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The Housing Mirage 


Prices are up, but the market is far from healthy. 
We're missing key elements of a true recovery 


») IF HOUSING IS BACK, WHY IS THE PER- 
centage of people who own homes 
lower now than it was over a decade 
ago? That’s one of the many para- 
. doxes of the housing recovery that’s 
ostensibly under way in the U.S. It’s true that 
home values began rebounding from their post- 
financial-crisis trough 15 months ago. The lat- 
est S&P/Case-Shiller index data show the largest 
monthly gain in home prices since 2005. But the 
percentage of Americans who are homeowners is 
still declining from its peak in 2004, the market is 
bifurcated (sections of Washington and Los Ange- 
les are booming, while Detroit and California’s In- 
land Empire are still coping with foreclosures and 
homes with mortgages that are underwater), and 
the federal government is underwriting nearly 9 
out of 10 new mortgages via a multitude of state- 
sponsored programs and federally backed bonds. 
Ifa healthy housing market is one that is inclusive 
and not dependent on government support, “we're 
a long way from there,” says Yale professor and 
housing expert Robert Shiller. 

How to create a truly healthy housing market 
is a question that matters to everyone. Econom- 
ic research shows that gains in housing wealth 
are likely to spur more consumer spending than 
gains in stock wealth are—and getting people to 
spend more is crucial to a sustainable recovery 
in an economy that is 70% driven by consumer 
spending. Homeownership isn’t for everyone. We 
got into trouble handing out too many mortgages, 
including “liar loans,” to unqualified buyers. To- 
day the problem is that a relatively small group 
of rich investors—not typical would-be home- 
owners—is driving the real estate market. That 
includes private-equity titans like Blackstone 
(which owns a portfolio of 20,000 rental proper- 
ties) as well as high-wealth individuals who can 
pay cash up front for a property for themselves 
or to rent out. “Investors remain the dominant 
force behind the house-price bounce back,” says 
Capital Economics property economist Paul Dig- 
gle. That’s reflected not only in the lower rate of 
homeownership but also in the swelling ranks of 
renters. Not since 2002 have fewer rental proper- 
ties been empty in the U.S., and rents are rising 
sharply in many cities. 

Most ordinary home buyers, meanwhile, need 
mortgages to buy real estate. But they can’t get the 
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CALL IT 
THE 
PRECOVERY 


Tight supply and 
growing demand have 
driven prices up since 

January 2012 


But only 65% of 

Americans own, 

the lowest level 

since 1995, as 
wealthy investors 
snap up property 


Geithner’s 
mortgage- 
modification program 
was supposed to 
help 3 million 
borrowers, but only 
900,000 got relief 


loans; banks are keeping credit tight. “The percep- 
tion of credit risk is still just like it was right after 
Lehman Brothers fell,” says Jonathan Miller, CEO of 
the New York City—based real estate appraisal compa- 
ny Miller Samuel. Even senior government officials 
admit that banks are reluctant to provide more stan- 
dard 15- or 30-year fixed loans to individuals until 
they know more about the new rules of the road un- 
der the Dodd-Frank reforms. Among other things, 
banks want to know how much capital they'll be 
required to hold and whether they’ll be allowed to 
mix lucrative trading with plain-vanilla lending. 
Sadly, regulators are still writing the rules nearly 
three years after Dodd-Frank was signed into law. 


would help stoke a broader housing recovery, 

a more important factor is the underlying 
economic condition of the U.S. To have a sustain- 
able and healthy market, all that really matters is 
employment, says Miller. “There’s no quick fix. You 
need higher employment and wages [to support 
housing consumption] and looser credit,” he says. “If 
we see some real economic growth over the next two 
to three years, then we'll know the housing recovery 
is real. Until then, we’re in what I call a precovery.” 

It’s worth keeping in mind that this precovery 
has been underwritten by the government at his- 
torically unprecedented levels. Every month, the 
Federal Reserve is purchasing $40 billion worth of 
mortgage-backed securities. And Freddie Mac and 
Fannie Mae stand behind the bulk of new mort- 
gages. Many would argue that former Treasury Sec- 
retary Timothy Geithner and other government 
officials should have done more for homeowners 
rather than banks, and sooner. If they had, we 
would likely be further along in the healing pro- 
cess than we are now. You could certainly argue 
that completing Dodd-Frank and removing that 
uncertainty about the structure of the mortgage 
market would also be a big help. 

But perhaps the biggest takeaway from the cur- 
rent housing “boom” is that the conventional wis- 
dom no longer holds. It has long been said that you 
can’t have a sustainable economic recovery in the 
U.S. until the housing market is back. In truth, it 
may be the other way around. Until you have more 
jobs, rising wages and a middle class that can afford 
to take out a mortgage from a bank that will actually 
lend to it, you can’t have areal housing recovery. @ 
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Utility man 
McDonough shares 
President Obama’s 
no-drama demeanor 


THE NEW WHITE HOUSE CHIEF OF STAFF HAS BEER FOR HIS RIVALS, 
DOUGHNUTS FOR THE PRESS AND BIG PLANS FOR D.C. 







BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


NATION | WHITE HOUSE 


DENIS MCDONOUGH 
THOUGHT OF EVERYTHING 


but the beer. The new White House 
chief of staff chose a quiet, slightly out- 
of-the-way Belgian bistro on K Street 
for his secret April ro rendezvous with 
Wisconsin Representative Paul Ryan. 
It’s a vast, divided space where it’s easy 
enough for two of the most influential 
men in Washington to go unnoticed. But 
while the menu lists 115 types of beer, 
from St. Feuillien Tripel to Ommegang 
Hennepin, not one of those brews made 
Milwaukee famous. And as a home-state 
rule, Ryan drinks only Miller Lite. 

“T ended up getting some lager I’d 
never heard of,” says Ryan, who mistook 
the place for a French joint. But it turned 
out McDonough had done his homework 
in other ways. He knew that Ryan had 
graduated from Miami University in 
Ohio the same year as his own wife Kari. 
Both men hailed from former frontier 
towns in the upper Midwest, and both 
were drawn to Washington as young 
congressional aides. They were nerds, in 
the best sense of the word, and they were 
fierce competitors. 

Just hours earlier, Ryan had been 
trashing President Obama’s new “status 
quo” budget proposal to the press. But be- 
tween sips of lager and talk of discretion- 
ary caps, something began to buzz. Ryan 
would say later that it was the first time 
anyone from the Obama Administration 
had reached out for a substantive conver- 
sation. “He’s a Minnesota Irish Catholic 
guy, and I’m a Wisconsin Irish Catholic 
guy,” Ryan says. “It quickly dawned on 
me that we can work together.” 

In Washington these days, that is the 
whole game right there. After four years 
of tragicomic dysfunction, the wheels of 
bipartisan government are beginning 
to turn, though no one can say what 
will come of this. Republicans are din- 
ing with Democrats, the President with 
Senators, the White House chief of staff 
with the chairman of the House Budget 
Committee. Increasingly, private phone 
calls are replacing public press releases. 


The temperature is falling, a little. Instead 
of verbal barbs, handwritten thank-you 
notes now get ferried down the length of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The President will 
even play weekday golf if his foursome 
includes a potential GOP vote for deficit 
reduction (with new revenue). 

At the center of this burst of relative 
harmony stands McDonough, the orches- 
trator of the vast new effort to get the two 
parties moving in concert again, with a 
pencil wedged behind his ear. He often 
schleps sodas or coffee for his colleagues, 
since another meeting is always about to 
begin. (For the White House press corps, 
he recently brought doughnuts.) 

Heisa lanky and fastidious man with 
deeply shaded eyes, a former NCAA Divi- 
sion III strong safety who put himself in 
the hospital during the 2008 presidential 
campaign after reacting to a sleeping pill 
following too many days without sleep. 
Doctors told him afterward not to go on 
Obama’s soon-to-begin trip to Berlin, 
Jerusalem and Kabul. He went anyway, 
earning credit from the President for 
that journey’s success. For most of the 
past four years, he has lived in the White 
House basement, choreographing Situa- 
tion Room strategy sessions on endless 





| af ‘ 
At Saint John’s McDonough still believes 
ina “one team, one fight” strategy 


foreign crises. He had a standing bet 
with CIA Director John Brennan, then 
the White House counterterrorism chief 
and a fellow basement dweller. One night 
a week, they would each vow to get home 
to their families before 7 p.m. As often 
as not, they both lost. Come Christmas- 
time in 2011, Obama had to directly order 
McDonough in front of other staff mem- 
bers to take time off. 

If you don’t know his face or haven’t 
heard his name, that too is according to 
plan. Unlike two of Obama’s previous, 
high-profile chiefs of staff, Chicago May- 
or Rahm Emanuel and Chicago party 
vet Bill Daley, McDonough has no pro- 
fessional identity beyond the President, 
whom he has served for nearly six years. 
He disagrees with Obama sometimes and 
even forced the reconsideration of a per- 
sonnel matter a couple of days into the 
job. But he is far less likely than Emanuel 
to tell anyone about it. And unlike Daley, 
he is the last person to give an interview 
on the record about his thoughts on any- 
thing. (McDonough declined to talk for 
this story.) “He views himself as a staffer, 
not a principal,” says Dan Pfeiffer, who 
works down the hall. “And that endears 
him to other people.” 

But only one person counts. After four 
years on the job, Obama doesn’t feel like 
he needs an ambassador to Washington. 
He picked McDonough to up the tempo 
in his second term and fix the glitches 
in the West Wing operation, which has 
long been strained by poor communica- 
tion among various departments, uneven 
outreach to Capitol Hill and senior aides 
who freelance with the President out- 
side the chain of command. To his staff, 
the President talks about McDonough 
as an ascetic, priestly figure, a possible 
nod to either his devotion to the job or 
his deep Catholic faith—or both. (One 
of McDonough’s 10 siblings, Kevin, was 
vicar general of the archdiocese of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis.) 

But McDonough’s management style 
borrows less from the church than the 
gridiron. Back in college—at athletics- 
mad Saint John’s University in Minnesota, 
with the winningest football program in 
NCAA Division III history—McDonough 
took the defensive plays off the bench and 
was in charge of reading the offense, earn- 
ing a reputation as the smartest player on 
the field. “He wasn’t the biggest, and he 
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Acatchin the colonnade A defeat on 
gun control; hope for a budget deal 


wasn’t the fastest,” says Jerry Haugen, his 
old defensive coordinator. “He knew not 
only his own job but everybody else’s as 
well. It’s kind of what he does now.” 

He talks of calling “plays” on Capi- 
tol Hill and reading others into the new 
“play.” “One team, one fight,” he will say, 
cheering on his staff after a strategy ses- 
sion. Think of an Aaron Sorkin fantasy 
with coach Eric Taylor from Friday Night 
Lights at the helm and fewer feel-good mo- 
ments. Under McDonough, there are now 
more meetings in the West Wing with 
more people that require more prepara- 
tion and more follow-up, a half-dozen 
White House aides say. He assigned West 
Wing staff to create “red teams” and at- 
tack drafts of the State of the Union ad- 
dress and the budget before their release, 
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looking for political or policy vulner- 
abilities. He ends every session by giving 
everyone in the rooma chance to say a last 
word, a “parting shot,” and then assigning 
“due outs”—the specific tasks they will 
have to accomplish before the next meet- 
ing. For the first several weeks, Valerie Jar- 
rett, Obama’s closest personal confidant 
in the West Wing, thought the phrase was 
spelled do out, as in a thing to do. 

Such management theory matters only 
ifthere are results, and so far McDonough 
has no big prizes to hang on the wall. Over 
the objections of Obama, the sequester 
has taken effect, inflicting poorly planned 
pain on Native Americans, travelers, gov- 
ernment workers, military contractors 
and kids in after-school programs. The 
President’s big push for gun control failed 
spectacularly, though there are hopes ofa 
revival. And comprehensive immigration 
reform has been moving forward in large 


part because Obama is on the sidelines. 

But the mark of McDonough’s tenure 
won't be known for months, probably 
not until Republicans and the White 
House figure out a way to finesse the 
next debt-limit standoff, to be held this 
fall. The White House believes there is 
little appetite in the Senate for further 
discretionary-spending cuts, and there 
are more than a half-dozen Republican 
Senators who have said in one way or an- 
other that the idea of including some tax 
revenue in a new deficit-reduction bill is 
not beyond the pale. House Speaker John 
Boehner, as the leader of the city’s most 
dysfunctional body, has helpfully pushed 
himself to the sidelines, allowing the Sen- 
ate to act first. Republican Senate leader 
Mitch McConnell has been working to 
marginalize Senate Democrats, but there 
may be too many moving pieces, not to 
mention meetings with McDonough, to 
control the process for long. 

Outreach is a Zen koan for McDonough, 
and it happens in ways big and small, 
public and private. South Carolina Sena- 
tor Lindsey Graham called him a “game 
changer” to a Politico reporter after 
McDonough brought him and Arizona’s 
John McCain in for a private meeting 
with the President. McCain, who knows 
McDonough from foreign policy circles, 
called him “really outstanding,” which 
for McCain is really uncommon. Here, as 
everywhere, the little things matter, and 
McDonough is the rare Obama guy who 
wants people to know he gets that. Senator 
Patty Murray’s office released a pro forma 
press release praising Obama’s new Labor 
Secretary nominee, Thomas Perez, after he 
was announced. A couple of days later, she 
got a handwritten note from McDonough 
saying thanks. 

The nighttime beer with Ryan created 
no breakthroughs, but the two men in- 
formally talked about the possibility of 
a bargain later this year that could bring 
down the deficit. It was never meant to be 
a negotiating session, though. And as it 
wound down, Ryan felt obliged to warn 
his new acquaintance not to take it per- 
sonally the following day, when he would 
appear on television again. “I’m going to 
blast your budget tomorrow,” Ryan told 
McDonough, by way ofa heads up. 

It was a small gesture, for sure, a nod 
to the battles yet to come. But it was also 
a start. rT] 
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Millennials are a generation mostly 
of teens and 20-somethings known for 

constantly holding up cameras, 
taking pictures of themselves and 
posting them online 
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WHY MILLENNTALS WILL SAVE US ALL 


BY JOEL STEIN 





AM ABOUT TO DO WHAT OLD PEOPLE 
have done throughout history: call those 
younger than me lazy, entitled, selfish and 
shallow. But I have studies! I have statistics! 
I have quotes from respected academics! 
Unlike my parents, my grandparents and 
my great-grandparents, I have proof. 

Here’s the cold, hard data: The inci- 
dence of narcissistic personality disorder 
is nearly three times as high for people in 
their 20s as for the generation that’s now 
65 or older, according to the National In- 
stitutes of Health; 58% more college stu- 
dents scored higher on a narcissism scale 
in 2009 than in 1982. Millennials got so 
many participation trophies growing up 
that a recent study showed that 40% be- 
lieve they should be promoted every two 
years, regardless of performance. They 
are fame-obsessed: three times as many 
middle school girls want to grow up to be 
a personal assistant to a famous person as 
want to be a Senator, according to a 2007 
survey; four times as many would pick the 
assistant job over CEO of a major corpo- 
ration. They’re so convinced of their own 
greatness that the National Study of Youth 
and Religion found the guiding morality 
of 60% of millennials in any situation is 
that they’ll just be able to feel what’s right. 
Their development is stunted: more peo- 
ple ages 18 to 29 live with their parents 
than with a spouse, according to the 2012 
Clark University Poll of Emerging Adults. 
And they are lazy. In 1992, the nonprofit 
Families and Work Institute reported that 
80% of people under 23 wanted to one day 
have a job with greater responsibility; 10 
years later, only 60% did. 

Millennials consist, depending on 
whom you ask, of people born from 1980 
to 2000. To put it more simply for them, 
since they grew up not having to doa lot of 
math in their heads, thanks to computers, 
the group is made up mostly of teens and 
20-somethings. At 80 million strong, they 
are the biggest age grouping in American 
history. Each country’s millennials are dif- 
ferent, but because of globalization, social 


media, the exporting of Western culture 
and the speed of change, millennials world- 
wide are more similar to one another than 
to older generations within their nations. 
Even in China, where family history is 
more important than any individual, the 
Internet, urbanization and the one-child 
policy have created a generation as overcon- 
fident and self-involved as the Western one. 
And these aren’t just rich-kid problems: 
poor millennials have even higher rates of 
narcissism, materialism and technology 
addiction in their ghetto-fabulous lives. 
They are the most threatening and ex- 
citing generation since the baby boomers 
brought about social revolution, not be- 
cause they’re trying to take over the Es- 
tablishment but because they’re growing 
up without one. The Industrial Revolution 
made individuals far more powerful— 
they could move to a city, start a business, 
read and form organizations. The informa- 
tion revolution has further empowered 
individuals by handing them the tech- 
nology to compete against huge organiza- 
tions: hackers vs. corporations, bloggers 
vs. newspapers, terrorists vs. nation-states, 
YouTube directors vs. studios, app-makers 
vs. entire industries. Millennials don’t 
need us. That’s why we’re scared of them. 


IN THE U.S., MILLENNIALS ARE THE CHIL- 
dren of baby boomers, who are also known 
as the Me Generation, who then produced 
the Me Me Me Generation, whose selfish- 
ness technology has only exacerbated. 
Whereas in the 1950s families displayed a 
wedding photo, aschool photo and maybea 
military photo in their homes, the average 
middle-class American family today walks 
amid 85 pictures of themselves and their 
pets. Millennials have come of age in the 
era of the quantified self, recording their 


MILLENNIALS 
AREN'T TRYING 10 
TAKE OVER THE 
ESTABLISHMENT; 
THEY'RE GROWING 
UP WITHOUT ONE 


daily steps on FitBit, their whereabouts ev- 
ery hour of every day on PlaceMe and their 
genetic data on 23 and Me. They have less 
civic engagement and lower political par- 
ticipation than any previous group. This 
is a generation that would have made Walt 
Whitman wonderif maybe they should try 
singing a song of someone else. 

They got this way partly because, in 
the 1970s, people wanted to improve kids’ 
chances of success by instilling self-esteem. 
It turns out that self-esteem is great for 
getting a job or hooking up at a bar but not 
so great for keeping a job or a relationship. 
“It was an honest mistake,” says Roy Bau- 
meister, a psychology professor at Florida 
State University and the editor of Self-Esteem: 
The Puzzle of Low Self-Regard. “The early find- 
ings showed that, indeed, kids with high 
self-esteem did better in school and were 
less likely to be in various kinds of trouble. 
It’s just that we’ve learned later that self- 
esteem isa result, nota cause.” The problem 
is that when people try to boost self-esteem, 
they accidentally boost narcissism instead. 
“Just tell your kids you love them. It’s a 
better message,” says Jean Twenge, a psy- 
chology professor at the University of San 
Diego, who wrote Generation Me and The 
Narcissism Epidemic. “When they’re little it 
seems cute to tell them they’re special or 
a princess or a rock star or whatever their 
T-shirt says. When they’re 14 it’s no longer 
cute.” All that self-esteem leads them to be 
disappointed when the world refuses to af- 
firm how great they know they are. “This 
generation has the highest likelihood of 
having unmet expectations with respect 
to their careers and the lowest levels of 
satisfaction with their careers at the stage 
that they’re at,” says Sean Lyons, co-editor 
of Managing the New Workforce: International 
Perspectives on the Millennial Generation. “It is 
sort of a crisis of unmet expectations.” 

What millennials are most famous for 
besides narcissism is its effect: entitlement. 
If you want to sell seminars to middle man- 
agers, make them about how to deal with 
young employees who e-mail the CEO 
directly and beg off projects they find bor- 
ing. English teacher David McCullough 
Jr’s address last year to Wellesley High 
School’s graduating class, a 12-minute re- 
ality check titled “You Are Not Special,” has 
nearly 2 million hits on YouTube. “Climb 
the mountain so you can see the world, 
not so the world can see you,” McCullough 
told the graduates. He says nearly all the 
response to the video has been positive, es- 
pecially from millennials themselves; the 
video has 57 likes for every dislike. 
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Sammi Maria, 23, has become 
a London-based YouTube 
sensation with videos that 
feature fashion and makeup 
tips. Her clips regularly 
earn more than 100,000 views 
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ATHE ACTOR 
A native of Orange County, 
California, Brent Rivera, 15, 

has acted in a handful of 
commercials and has amassed 
nearly half a million 
followers on Instagram 
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Though they’re cocky about their place 
in the world, millennials are also stunted, 
having prolonged a life stage between teen- 
ager and adult that this magazine once 
called twixters and will now use once again 
in an attempt to get that term to catch on. 
The idea of the teenager started in the 1920s; 
in 1910, only a tiny percentage of kids went 
to high school, so most people’s social in- 
teractions were with adults in their family 
or in the workplace. Now that cell phones 
allow kids to socialize at every hour—they 
send and receive an average of 88 texts a 
day, according to Pew—they’re living un- 
der the constant influence of their friends. 
“Peer pressure is anti-intellectual. It is anti- 
historical. It is anti-eloquence,” says Mark 
Bauerlein, an English professor at Emory, 
who wrote The Dumbest Generation: How the 
Digital Age Stupefies Young Americans and Jeop- 
ardizes Our Future (Or, Don’t Trust Anyone Un- 
der 30). “Never before in history have people 
been able to grow up and reach age 23 so 
dominated by peers. To develop intellectu- 
ally you've got to relate to older people, older 
things: 17-year-olds never grow upifthey’re 
just hanging around other 17-year-olds.” Of 
all the objections to Obamacare, not a lot of 
people argued against parents’ need to cover 
their kids’ health insurance until they’re 26. 

Millennials are interacting all day 
but almost entirely through a screen. 
You’ve seen them at bars, sitting next to 
one another and texting. They might look 
calm, but they’re deeply anxious about 
missing out on something better. Sev- 
enty percent of them check their phones 
every hour, and many experience phan- 
tom pocket-vibration syndrome. “They’re 
doing a behavior to reduce their anxiety,” 
says Larry Rosen, a psychology professor 
at California State University at Domin- 
guez Hills and the author of iDisorder. 
That constant search for a hit of dopamine 
(“Someone liked my status update!”) re- 
duces creativity. From 1966, when the Tor- 
rance Tests of Creative Thinking were first 
administered, through the mid-1980s, cre- 
ativity scores in children increased. Then 
they dropped, falling sharply in 1998. 
Scores on tests of empathy similarly fell 
sharply, starting in 2000, likely because of 
botha lack of face-to-face time and higher 
degrees of narcissism. Not only do millen- 
nials lack the kind of empathy that allows 
them to feel concerned for others, but they 
also have trouble even intellectually un- 
derstanding others’ points of view. 

What they do understand is how to 
turn themselves into brands, with “friend” 
and “follower” tallies that serve as sales 
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figures. As with most sales, positivity and 
confidence work best. “People are inflating 
themselves like balloons on Facebook,” 
says W. Keith Campbell, a psychology pro- 
fessor at the University of Georgia, who has 
written three books about generational in- 
creases in narcissism (including When You 
Love a Man Who Loves Himself). When ev- 
eryone is telling you about their vacations, 
parties and promotions, you start to embel- 
lish your own life to keep up. If you do this 
well enough on Instagram, YouTube and 
Twitter, you can become a microcelebrity. 

Millennials grew up watching reality- 
TV shows, most of which are basically 
documentaries about narcissists. Now 
they have trained themselves to be reality- 
TV-ready. “Most people never define who 
they are as a personality type until their 
308. So for people to be defining who they 
are at the age of 14 is almost a huge evolu- 
tionary jump,” says casting director Doron 
Ofir, who auditioned participants for Jer- 
sey Shore, Millionaire Matchmaker, A Shot at 
Love and RuPaul’s Drag Race, among other 
shows. “Do you follow me on Twitter?” he 
asks at the end of the interview. “Oh, you 
should. I’m fun. I hope that one day they 
provide an Emmy for casting of reality 
shows—because, you know, I’d assume I’m 
ashoo-in.I would like that gold statue. And 
then I will take a photo ofit, and then I will 
Instagram it.” Ofir is 41, but he has clearly 
spent a lot of time around millennials. 

I have gone just about as far as I can 
in an article without talking about my- 
self. So first, yes, I’m aware that I started 
this piece—in which I complain about 
millennials’ narcissism—with the word 
I. 1 know that this magazine, which for 
decades did not print bylines, started put- 
ting authors’ names on the cover regular- 
ly in 2004 and that one of the first names 
was mine. As I mocked reality shows in 
the previous paragraph, I kept thinking 
about the fact that I got to the final round 
for 1995’s Real World: London. I know my 
number of Twitter followers far better 
than the tally on my car’s odometer; al- 
though Facebook has a strictly enforced 
limit of 5,000 friends, I somehow have 
5,079. It was impossible not to remember, 
the whole time I was accusing millenni- 
als of being lazy, that I was supposed to 
finish this article nearly a year ago. 

I moved home for the first six months 
after college. When I got hired at Time, my 
co-workers hated me for cozying up to the 
editor of the magazine. I talk to one of my 
parents every other day and depend on my 
dad for financial advice. It’s highly possible 
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dented by the Great Recession and 
will postpone retirement. 


aemeenlan X Many were latchkey kids of working Jennifer Lopez (b. 1969) 
1961-80 moms and divorced parents; they grew Jon Stewart (b. 1962) 
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BY ANDREA FORD AND ERIC DODDS 





‘VETERAN TEACHERS ARE SAYING 
THAT NEVER IN THEIR EXPERIENCE 
WERE YOUNG PEOPLE SO 
THIRSTILY AVID OF PLEASURE AS 
NOW ... SO SELFISH...’ 


Cornelia A.R Comer, then in her 40s, 
in The Atlantic, February 1911 


‘| HAVE NO PATIENCE WITH 
THE MODERN NEUROTIC 
GIRL WHO JAZZES FROM 

MORNING TO NIGHT.’ 


From The Murder on the Links by Agatha 
Christie, published in 1923 


‘THIS GENERATION 
OF AMERICANS 
HAS A RENDEZVOUS 
WITH DESTINY.’ 


Franklin Roosevelt, in a speech at 
the 1936 Democratic Convention 





‘YOUTH TODAY 
HAS LITTLE CYNICISM, 
BECAUSE IT NEVER 
HOPED FOR MUCH.’ 


TIME, Nov. 5, 1951 





‘THEY WANT TO BE 
RECOGNIZED AS INDIVIDUALS, 
BUT INDIVIDUALS PLAY 
A SMALLER AND SMALLER ROLE 
IN SOCIETY.’ 


Senator Robert Kennedy, 
on hippies, in TIME, July 7, 1967 


“OUR GENERATION HAS 
HAD NO GREAT WAR, NO GREAT 
DEPRESSION. OUR WAR 
IS SPIRITUAL. OUR DEPRESSION 
IS OUR LIVES.’ 


From Fight Club by Chuck Palahniuk, 
published in 1996 


“GOD DIDN'T GIVE ME THESE 
TALENTS TO JUST SIT AROUND BEING 
A MODEL OR BEING FAMOUS. 
| WANT TO LEAD A HUGE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. | WANT TO 
LEAD A COUNTRY FOR ALL | KNOW.’ 


Alexis Neiers, member of “the Bling Ring” 


that I’ma particularly lame 41-year-old, but 
still, none of these traits are new to mil- 
lennials; they’ve been around at least since 
the Reformation, when Martin Luther told 
Christians they didn’t need the church to 
talk to God, and became more pronounced 
at the end of the 18th century in the Ro- 
mantic period, when artists stopped using 
their work to celebrate God and started 
using it to express themselves. In 1979, 
Christopher Lasch wrote in The Culture of 
Narcissism, “The media give substance to, 
and thus intensify, narcissistic dreams of 
fame and glory, encourage common people 
to identify themselves with the stars and to 
hate the ‘herd,’ and make it more and more 
difficult for them to accept the banality of 
everyday existence.” I checked my e-mail 
three times during that sentence. 


SO WHILE THE ENTIRE FIRST HALF OF THIS 
article is absolutely true (I had data!), mil- 
lennials’ self-involvement is more a con- 
tinuation of a trend than a revolutionary 
break from previous generations. They’re 
not a new species; they’ve just mutated to 
adapt to their environment. 

For example, millennials’ perceived 
entitlement isn’t a result of overprotec- 
tion but an adaptation to a world of abun- 
dance. “For almost all of human history, 
almost everyone was a small-scale farmer. 
And then people were farmers and factory 
workers. Nobody gets very much fulfill- 
ment from either of those things,” says 
Jeffrey Arnett, a psychology professor at 
Clark University, who invented the phrase 
emerging adulthood, which people foolishly 
use instead of the catchy twixters. Twixters 
put off life choices because they can choose 
from a huge array of career options, some 
of which, like jobs in social media, didn’t 
exist 10 years ago. What idiot would try to 
work her way up at a company when she’s 
going to have an average of seven jobs be- 
fore age 26? Because of online dating, Face- 
book circles and the ability to connect with 
people internationally, they no longer have 
to marry someone from their high school 
class or even their home country. Because 
life expectancy is increasing so rapidly and 
technology allows women to get pregnant 
in their 4os, they’re more free to postpone 
big decisions. The median age for an Amer- 
ican woman’s first marriage went from 
20.6 in 1967 to 26.9 in 2011. 

And while all that choice might end in 
disappointment, it’s a lottery worth play- 
ing. “I had one grandfather fight in the 
Pacific and one in the Atlantic theater. One 
became a pilot; one became a doctor. When 


you grow up during the Great Depression 
and fight off the Nazis, you want safety and 
stability,” says Tucker Max, 37, who set an 
example for millennials when instead of 
using his Duke law degree to practice law, 
he took his blog rants about his drunken, 
lecherous adventures and turned them 
into a mega-best-selling book, I Hope They 
Serve Beer in Hell, that he got an indepen- 
dent publisher to print. “Everyone told you 
that everyone above you had to s--- on you 
before you got to s--- on people below you. 
And millennials didn’t want to do that.” 
In fact, a lot of what counts as typical 
millennial behavior is how rich kids have 
always behaved. The Internet has democra- 
tized opportunity for many young people, 
giving them access and information that 
once belonged mostly to the wealthy. When 
I was growing up in the 1980s, I thought 
I would be a lawyer, since that was the 


A LOT OF WHAT 
COUNTS AS 
MILLENNIAL 

BEHAVIOR 1S HOW 

RICH KIDS HAVE 

ALWAYS BEHAVED 


best option I knew about for people who 
sucked at math in my middle-class suburb, 
but I saw a lot more options once I got to 
Stanford. “Previously if you wanted to be 
a writer but didn’t know anyone who is in 
publishing, it was just, Well, I won't write. 
But now it’s, Wait, I know someone who 
knows someone,” says Jane Buckingham, 
who studies workplace changes as founder 
of Trendera, a consumer-insights firm. “I 
hear story after story of people high up in 
an organization saying, “Well, this person 
just e-mailed me and asked me for an hour 
of my time, and for whatever reason I gave 
itto them. So the great thing is that they do 
feel entitled to all of this, so they'll be more 
innovative and more willing to try new 
things and they’ll do all this cool stuff.” 
Because millennials don’t respect au- 
thority, they also don’t resent it. That’s 
why they’re the first teens who aren't 
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rebelling. They’re not even sullen. “I grew 
up watching Peanuts, where you didn’t even 
see the parents. They were that ‘Wah-wah’ 
voice. And MTV was always a parent-free 
zone,” says MTV president Stephen Fried- 
man, 43, who now includes parents 

in nearly all the channel’s reality 
shows. “One of our research studies 
early on said that a lot of this audi- 
ence outsources their superego to 
their parents. The most simple de- 
cision of should I do this or should 

I do that—our audience will check 
in with their parents.” A 2012 Google 
Chrome ad shows a college student video- 
chatting all the details of her life to her dad. 
“I am very used to seeing things where the 
cliché is the parent doesn’t understand. 
Most of my friends, their parents are on so- 
cial and they’re following them or sharing 
stuff with them,” says Jessica Brillhart, a 
filmmaker at Google’s Creative Lab, who 
worked on the commercial. It’s hard to hate 
your parents when they also listen to rap 
and watch Jon Stewart. 

In fact, many parents of millennials 
would proudly call their child-rearing 
style peer-enting. “I negotiate daily with 
my son whois 13. Maybe all that coddling 
has paid off in these parent-child relation- 
ships,” says Jon Murray, who created The 
Real World and other reality shows, in- 
cluding Keeping Up With the Kardashians. 
He says that seeing regular people cele- 
brated on TV gives millennials confidence: 
“They’re going after what they want. Itcan 
bea little irritating that they want to be on 
the next rung so quickly. Maybe I’m partly 
responsible for it. I like this generation, so 
Ihave no issues with that.” 

Kim Kardashian, who represents to 
nonmillennials all that is wrong with her 
generation, readily admits that she has no 
particular talent. But she also knows why 
she appeals to her peers. “They like that I 
share a lot of myself and that I’ve always 
been honest about the way I live my life,” 
she says. “They want relationships with 
businesses and celebrities. Gen X was 
kept at arm’s length from businesses and 
celebrity.” When you're no longer cowed 
by power, you are going to like what a 
friend tells you about far more than what 
an ad campaign does, even if that friend is 
acelebrity trying to make money and that 
friendship is just a reply to one tweet. 

While every millennial might seem 
like an oversharing Kardashian, posting 
vacation photos on Facebook is actually 
less obnoxious than 1960s couples’ trap- 
ping friends in their houses to watch their 
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A THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
Olivia Bee, 19, lives in 
Brooklyn and uses Instagram to 
document her daily life. She 
says she makes extensive use 
of other social-media platforms 
for networking purposes 


terrible vacation slide shows. “Can you 
imagine if the boomers had YouTube, how 
narcissistic they would’ve seemed?” asks 
Scott Hess, senior vice president of human 
intelligence for SparkSMG, whose TedX 
speech, “Millennials: Who They Are and 
Why We Hate Them,” advised companies 
on marketing to youth. “Can you imagine 
how many frickin’ Instagrams of people 
playing in the mud during Woodstock we 
would’ve seen? I think in many ways you're 
blaming millennials for the technology 
that happens to exist right now.” Yes, they 
check their phones during class, but think 
about how long you can stand in line with- 
out looking at your phone. Now imagine 
being used to that technology your whole 
life and having to sit through algebra. 

Companies are starting to adjust not 
just to millennials’ habits but also to their 
atmospheric expectations. Nearly a quar- 
ter of DreamWorks’ 2,200 employees are 
under 30, and the studio has a 96% reten- 
tion rate. Dan Satterthwaite, who runs 
the studio’s human-relations department 
and has been in the field for about 23 years, 
says Maslow’s hierarchy of needs makes 
it clear that a company can’t just provide 
money anymore but also has to deliver 
self-actualization. During work hours 
at DreamWorks, you can take classes in 
photography, sculpting, painting, cinema- 
tography and karate. When one employee 
explained that jujitsu is totally different 
from karate, Satterthwaite was shocked at 
his boldness, then added a jujitsu class. 

Millennials are able to use their lever- 
age to negotiate much better contracts 
with the traditional institutions they 
do still join. Although the armed forces 
had to lower the physical standards for 
recruits and make boot camp less inten- 
sive, Gary Stiteler, who has been an Army 
recruiter for about 15 years, is otherwise 
more impressed with millennials than 
any other group he’s worked with. “The 
generation that we enlisted when I first 
started recruiting was sort of do, do, do. 
This generation is think, think about it be- 
fore you do it,” he says. “This generation is 
three to four steps ahead. They’re coming 
in saying, ‘I want to do this, then when I’m 
done with this, I want to do this.’” 

Here’s something even all the psy- 
chologists who fret over their narcissism 
studies agree about: millennials are nice. 
They have none of that David Letterman 
irony and Gen X ennui. “The positivism 
has surprised me. The Internet was always 
50-50 positive and negative. And now it’s 
go-10,” says Shane Smith, the 43-year-old 
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CEO of Vice, which adjusted from being 
a Gen X company in print to a millennial 
company once it started posting videos on- 
line, which are viewed by amuch younger 
audience. Millennials are more accepting 
of differences, not just among gays, wom- 
en and minorities but in everyone. “There 
are many, many subcultures, and you can 
dip into them and search around. I prefer 
that to you're either supermainstream or 
a riot grrrl,” says Tavi Gevinson, a 17-year- 
old who runs Rookie, an online fashion 
magazine, from her bedroom when she’s 
not at school. It’s hard, in other words, 
to join the counterculture when there’s 
no culture. “There’s not this us-vs.-them 
thing now. Maybe that’s why millennials 
don’t rebel,” she says. 

There may even be the beginning of 
a reaction against all the constant self- 
promotion. Evan Spiegel, 22, co-founder of 
Snapchat, an app that allows people to send 
photos, video and text that are permanent- 
ly erased after 10 seconds or less, argues 
that it’s become too exhausting for millen- 
nials to front a perfect life on social media. 
“We're trying to create a place where you 
can be in sweatpants, sitting eating cereal 
ona Friday night, and that’s O.K.,” he says. 

But if you need the ultimate proof 
that millennials could be a great force for 
positive change, know this: Tom Brokaw, 
champion of the Greatest Generation, 
loves millennials. He calls them the Wary 
Generation, and he thinks their cautious- 
ness in life decisions is asmart response to 
their world. “Their great mantra has been: 
Challenge convention. Find new and bet- 
ter ways of doing things. And so that ethos 
transcends the wonky people who are in- 
venting new apps and embraces the whole 
economy,” he says. The generation that ex- 
perienced Monica Lewinsky’s dress, 9/11, 
the longest wars in U.S. history, the Great 
Recession and an Arab Spring that looks 
at best like a late winter is nevertheless op- 
timistic about its own personal chances 
of success. Sure, that might be delusional, 
but it’s got to lead to better results than 
wearing flannel, complaining and mak- 
ing indie movies about it. 


SO HERE’S A MORE ROUNDED PICTURE OF 
millennials than the one I started with. 
All of which I also have data for. They’re 
earnest and optimistic. They embrace the 
system. They are pragmatic idealists, tin- 
kerers more than dreamers, life hackers. 
Their world is so flat that they have no lead- 
ers, which is why revolutions from Occupy 
Wall Street to Tahrir Square have even less 
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chance than previous rebellions. They want 
constant approval—they post photos from 
the dressing room as they try on clothes. 
They have massive fear of missing out and 
have an acronym for everything (includ- 
ing FOMO). They’re celebrity obsessed but 
don’t respectfully idolize celebrities from a 
distance. (Thus Us magazine’s “They’re just 
like us!” which consists of paparazzi shots 
of famous people doing everyday things.) 
They’re not into going to church, even 
though they believe in God, because 
they don’t identify with big institu- 
tions; one-third of adults under 30, 
the highest percentage ever, are re- 
ligiously unaffiliated. They want 
new experiences, which are more 
important to them than material 
goods. They are cool and reserved and 

not all that passionate. They are informed 
but inactive: they hate Joseph Kony but 
aren’t going to do anything about Joseph 
Kony. They are probusiness. They’re finan- 
cially responsible; although student loans 
have hit record highs, they have less house- 
hold and credit-card debt than any previous 
generation on record—which, admittedly, 
isn’t that hard when you're living at home 
and using your parents’ credit card. They 
love their phones but hate talking on them. 
They are not only the biggest genera- 
tion we’ve ever known but maybe the last 
large birth grouping that will be easy to 
generalize about. There are already micro- 
generations within the millennial group, 
launching as often as new iPhones, de- 
pending on whether you learned to type 
before Facebook, Twitter, iPads or Snap- 
chat. Those rising microgenerations are 
all horrifying the ones right above them, 
who are their siblings. And the group af- 
ter millennials is likely to be even more 
empowered. They’re already so comfort- 
able in front of the camera that the average 
American 1-year-old has more images of 
himself than a 17th century French king. 
So, yes, we have all that data about nar- 
cissism and laziness and entitlement. But 
a generation’s greatness isn’t determined 
by data; it’s determined by how they re- 
act to the challenges that befall them. 
And, just as important, by how we react 
to them. Whether you think millennials 
are the new greatest generation of optimis- 
tic entrepreneurs or a group of 80 million 
people about to implode in a dwarf star of 
tears when their expectations are unmet 
depends largely on how you view change. 
Me, I choose to believe in the children. 
God knows they do. —wiTH REPORTING 
BY JOSH SANBURN rT] 
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There is no aspect of Arrested Development 
so perfect that creator Mitch Hurwitz 

does not think he can improve it, including 
the way Jason Bateman demonstrates 

his love to Michael Cera. Hurwitz is going 


over a red-penciled script, revised on the 
fly, for a scene in which Michael Bluth 
(Bateman) is on the verge of a confession 
to his son George-Michael (Cera). “I think 
what would be great here is a hug,” Hur- 
witz says, putting his hands on Cera’s 
shoulders, pulling him in and giving him 
a gentle peck on the cheek. 

Then Hurwitz heads back to his direc- 
tor’s chair. “Let’s make some streaming 
media, people!” he declares. “Let’s make 
something for some people’s phones!” 

It feels like I’ve been here before, and 
in a way, I have. In 2004, I watched Bate- 
man and Cera shoot scenes for Arrested 
Development, on much the same sets, on 
the 2oth Century Fox lot across town. 
The Fox network sitcom, about a wealthy, 
dysfunctional family in Newport Beach, 
Calif., was just starting its sophomore 
season and was riding high on prestige, 
if not ratings. It had just won five Em- 
mys, including Best Comedy. It was am- 
bitious, joke-dense and even prescient: 
years before Lehman Brothers collapsed, 
the Bluths made their fortune on specious 
real estate deals, after humble beginnings 
that included running a frozen-banana 
business. (A key refrain: “There’s always 
money in the banana stand!”) That second 
season, Fox and Hurwitz hoped, would be 
the year the show broke big. 

It didn’t. The show ran one more, trun- 
cated third season and was canceled in 
2006. Talks to move it to Showtime fell 
through. Periodically, there were noises of 
a reunion or a movie—the kind of magi- 
cal thinking that fans of shows from Dead- 
wood to Jericho know too well. (The five 
stages of cult-TV death are denial, anger, 
denial, denial and denial.) But come on. 
No TV network was ever going to make 
Arrested Development again. 

And no TV network ever did. Instead, 
a new 15-episode season of Arrested De- 
velopment will be released May 26 on 
Netflix, the onetime movies-by-mail ser- 
vice that’s bidding to become the HBO of 
on-demand streaming video. 


And notwithstanding Hurwitz’s quip 
about phones, the shoot looks for all the 
world like a full-scale network-TV produc- 
tion. The entire lead cast has returned, 
albeit on a staggered schedule. (Cera was 
also hired on as a staff writer.) The pro- 
ducers brought back most of the guest 
stars who appeared over three seasons on 
Fox—Liza Minnelli, Ben Stiller, Henry 
Winkler and many more—and added a 
slew of new ones, including Isla Fisher, 
Conan O’Brien and Kristen Wiig. The full 
season, Hurwitz says, should run about 8%, 
commercial-free hours, longer than a full 
broadcast season. There’s even a stair car. 
(The production rented one to replace the 
Bluth family airport-service vehicle that 
was prominent in the Fox show.) 

Inareal way, it’s not just Arrested Devel- 
opment that’s being rebooted here; it’s the 
entire TV business. Netflix, which earlier 
this year premiered the Kevin Spacey po- 
litical drama House of Cards (at a reported 
production cost of $100 million for two 
seasons), is betting big ona future in which 
original TV comes through the Internet, 
via computers, set-top boxes or sundry 
iThingies. When Arrested was canceled, it 
was a blip in network-TV history. But the 
revived version could be the biggest thing 
in whatever TV is about to become. 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT PREMIERED ON 
the Fox network a million years ago, in 
2003, when there was still pretty much 
one way to watch a TV show: on televi- 
sion, the night it aired. DVRs were still a 
relative rarity, the iTunes store had just 
launched, Hulu didn’t exist, and Netflix 
was a service that mailed you DVDs in red 
envelopes. In retrospect, Hurwitz says, the 
limitations on how viewers got their TV 
adversely affected Arrested Development, 
which he crammed with callbacks to pre- 
vious episodes, sly references and “jokes 
that you could only get if you had the abil- 
ity to pause and rewind.” In Episode 11 of 
Season 2, a renegade seal bit off the hand 
of Buster Bluth (Tony Hale); the “loose 


seal”—a play on Buster’s Oedipal issues 
with his domineering mom Lucille (Jessica 
Walter)—was mentioned in a background 
newscast during the season’s first episode. 

The same layered comedy and blink- 
and-you'll-miss-it dialogue that made Ar- 
rested Development a diamond of comedic 
compression probably doomed its ratings: 
it demanded that you lean in, and most 
people still watched sitcoms to veg out. 
But the show was custom-engineered for 
a newly developing culture of fandom 
organized around DVDs, downloads 
and—especially—online streaming. This 
new kind of TV fan would binge-watch 
seasons—even entire series—at a run, 
engaging intensely and picking up details 
that casual weekly viewers might not. The 
new viewers had become accustomed to 
a denser, mockumentary style of comedy 
thanks to later TV hits, like The Office and 
Modern Family, that Arrested Development 
had paved the way for. They responded to 
the sorts of things TV creators were taught 
to avoid: complexity, textures, challenge. 
They wanted more. Arrested Development re- 
runs, packed as tight as the hold of a space 
shuttle with comedy, gave them that. 

So even as Arrested’s cast moved on to 
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other projects, they noticed a strange phe- 
nomenon: they were being approached on 
the street more often as the stars of a can- 
celed TV show than they were when it was 
on the air. Says Walter: “There wasn’t a day 
when people wouldn’t ask, ‘My God, Ar- 
rested Development—are they going to make 
a movie?’ They’d quote my lines. They’d 
quote lines I didn’t even remember I had.” 


SOMEONE ELSE NOTICED TOO. NETFLIX, 
which Reed Hastings co-founded in 1997 
as an online video-rental company, was 
transitioning from DVD mailings to 
streaming video. (This shift included the 
2o11 p.r. disaster when Netflix proposed 
splitting into separate streaming and DVD 
companies.) As streaming became a bigger 
part of Netflix’s business, so did TV shows. 
Studios were more reluctant to license 
movies for streaming, and fans were more 
likely to watch TV series on Netflix when 
they didn’t have to rent DVDs. (According 
to the company, TV series made up 18% of 
its DVD rentals at most but about 70% of 
its streaming traffic.) 

One advantage of streaming is the data. 
“We track viewing to the second,” says 
Netflix chief content officer Ted Sarandos. 





“We know who’s watching, how many 
episodes you’re watching, what devices 
you're watching on, how long your view- 
ing sessions are.” All that data, Sarandos 
says, was telling them that whereas most 
canceled cult shows maintain a small, die- 
hard fan base, Arrested Development’s was 
getting bigger. 

In 2011, Sarandos, in charge of develop- 
ing original shows for Netflix, pitched Ron 
Howard, who narrates the show and pro- 
duces it with Imagine Entertainment, on 
reviving the revival. Howard and Hurwitz 
had tried for years to make an Arrested De- 
velopment movie. But as Hurwitz plotted 
out the film, he found that simply catch- 
ing up with each character would take 
up most of the running time. One more 
season could do that, at length, and serve 
as a calling card to sell the movie to stu- 
dios. (Ina bit of wishful thinking, Howard 
and his Imagine partner Brian Grazer play 
themselves in the new season, as produc- 
ers making a movie based on the Bluths.) 

“Mitch felt that Arrested Development 
has always been a bit of an experiment 
at heart,” says Howard. “It was about tak- 
ing chances. And there was something 
consistent with that in trying this Netflix 


model.” Making the show outside tradi- 
tional TV would give Hurwitz more cre- 
ative freedom than ever. He certainly 
had plenty of material by now—he had 
never really let the Bluths out of his 
mind. Co-star Will Arnett, who made two 
post-Arrested sitcoms with Hurwitz (the 
animated Sit Down, Shut Up and the short- 
lived Running Wilde), remembers, “There 
was this Arrested Development document 
on Mitch’s computer. We’d be talking 
about ideas for Running Wilde, and Mitch 
would say, ‘You know, that would be a 
great line for Michael [Bluth]. And he’d 
open that document. It was always there.” 


LIKE HOUSE OF CARDS, THE NEW SEASON 
of Arrested Development will be released 
online all at once. This had a practical 
benefit for production. A network sitcom 
has to shoot episodes in order, to keep the 
pipeline of weekly installments flowing. 
“If you're doing The Office, at any moment 
you can say, ‘O.K., now we're doing John 
Krasinski’s scene, because you have him 
under contract,” says Hurwitz. “We didn’t 
have that opportunity.” 

Last fall, for instance, Arnett (playboy- 
magician son G.O.B. Bluth) was making Up 
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All Night for NBC. Hale (nervous mama’s 
boy Buster) was making HBO’s Veep. Jef- 
frey Tambor (who plays both criminal 
real estate patriarch George Bluth and his 
hippie brother Oscar) and Portia de Rossi 
(self-absorbed adopted daughter Lindsay 
Bluth-Fiinke) had pilots pending at NBC. 
So Hurwitz (who co-directed every epi- 
sode of the new season with Troy Miller) 
shot scenes like jigsaw pieces, depending 
on who was available. Hurwitz recalls, 
“Some days our call sheet would say Epi- 
sode 406, 408, 409, 412 and 4or.” 

Bateman, whose straight-arrow, white- 
sheep-of-the-family Michael Bluth appears 
in every new episode, worked out a front- 
loaded schedule to shoot all his scenes 
before leaving in late October to direct 
his first movie. He says it’s a testament to 
the show that the cast members, who had 
moved on to bigger things, each wanted to 
return anyway. “We had all managed to 
carve out careers for ourselves,” he says, 
“so it wasn’t like, ‘Oh God, I hope it comes 
back so we can work again.’ Doing Mitch’s 
material and being together with all of 
them was the only real reason.” (As How- 
ard puts it dryly, “Nobody’s making their 
greatest paycheck doing this round of 
Arrested Development.”) It’s Bateman’s last 
night of shooting, and as he walks back 
to the set from a dinner break, he sounds 
a little wistful. “If the movie doesn’t come 
together,” he says, “this may be the last 
night I ever play this character.” 


WHETHER IT’S THE LAST OR NOT—NO ONE’S 
saying never but there are no plans for a 
follow-up—Season 4 will be very different 
from the previous three. Rather than jump 
between stories, each episode will focus on 
one character; most episodes will involve 
some but not all of the nine principals. 
That’s partly a function of scheduling, but 
it also made the new episodes “less about 
the story and more about their inner lives,” 





ratchet up its 
already labyrinthine 
complexity 








MADCAP MEN Howard (top right, with 
Bateman) expands his role—as himself— 
while Mad Men's John Slattery (above left, 

with Tambor) is one of many new guest stars 


Hurwitz says. (For now we can only take 
his word for it; Netflix is not screening the 
episodes for critics to review.) 

Above all, the Netflix experiment let 
Hurwitz ratchet up the show’s labyrin- 
thine complexity. Traditional TV is linear: 
one thing happens one week, and a new 
thing happens the next. But just as these 
episodes’ release will be simultaneous, so 
will their stories, which bring each charac- 
ter from 2006 to the present. They'll over- 
lap and interconnect. A character shows 
up in one episode with a black eye. How 
did he get it? You'll find out in another 
episode. A setup might appear in one epi- 
sode and the punch line in another. This 
might be baffling if viewers had to wait a 
week between episodes, but here they can 
watch—or, Netflix hopes, rewatch—at 
their own pace, in any order. 

If that sounds like a puzzle for viewers, 
actually making the damn thing was, for 
Hurwitz, like solving a Rubik’s Cube in 
his head. To keep the story straight, his 
writers’ room had a bulletin board with 
plot points on index cards, 4 la Claire 
Danes’ big wall of crazy in Homeland. 
Events were linked with different-colored 
yarn: “simultaneous string” (i.e., “this 
thing happens when this other thing 
does”) and “causal string” (“this thing 
happens because this thing did”). 


Achangein one episode meant changes 
in others. As Hurwitz says, “I filled in 
more of the crossword in ink.” Production 
had to be both meticulously planned and 
highly flexible. The initial 10-episode or- 
der somehow mushroomed to 15. As pro- 
ducer John Foy puts it, “Mitch’s genius is a 
blessing and a curse.” 

It isn’t always a picnic for his actors, 
either, who often find themselves saying 
lines whose motivation will be revealed 
in a later, yet-unwritten script or waiting 
for dialogue to be rewritten on the spot. 
At one point during my visit, Hurwitz 
halts the shoot after a rehearsal, calls for 
a MacBook and retypes the entire scene, 
speaking the lines aloud with varying 
emphases, tightening, microtuning. (For 
the current scene, in which Michael is 
disparaging his family company’s houses, 
“Why would you buy one of these pieces 
of—the American Dream?” becomes 
“Why would you buy one of these pieces 
of sh—short-term investments?”) 

Finally Hurwitz stops typing, nods and 
hands the open laptop to an assistant, who 
runs to the production office to print new 
copies. Apparently this happens a lot. “At 
a certain point,” says co-star David Cross, 
“I wouldn’t bother memorizing my lines.” 


IF HURWITZ HAS AN AMBITIOUS GOAL 
here, so does Netflix: to teach all of us to 
watch TV the way my kids do. At 8 and 
11 years old, they’ve never surfed chan- 
nels a day in their lives. They have only a 
vague idea of what a network is. They’d no 
sooner watch a show by sitting down at a 
specific time than get dinner by hunting 
a mammoth. And when they find some- 
thing they like, they want to watch all of 
it. Last summer, my youngest son watched 
the entire seven-season run of Malcolm in 
the Middle on Netflix. 

Netflix’s business strategy assumes 
that children are the future. In a memo 
accompanying a recent (and quite robust) 
quarterly earnings report, Hastings pre- 
dicted that “apps will replace channels, re- 
mote controls will disappear and screens 
will proliferate.” Already, “cord cutters” 
are dropping cable or satellite to watch 
TV through iPads or game consoles. The 
new Aereo service allows subscribers to 
get broadcast-TV signals over the Internet, 
threatening the networks’ retransmission 
fees from cable companies. (In response, 
Fox has threatened that it might consider 
ditching its local affiliates and become a 
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cable network.) There’s speculation that 
consumer or legal pressure could even- 
tually push some channels to offer indi- 
vidual online subscriptions separate from 
cable packages. When the Great Unbun- 
dling comes, Netflix wants to be one of 
your must-have conduits for fun. 

Think of it like HBO, which also 
makes its money off subscriptions, not 
ads, and which was also once primarily 
in the old-movie business. Series like Sex 
and the City and The Sopranos gave HBO 
an identity and made pop-culture junkies 
feel it was necessary to them. Likewise, 
House of Cards and Arrested Development 
give Netflix a cachet that streaming The 
Karate Kid doesn’t. “People don’t stop me 
on the street to tell me how much they 
love [AMC’s] The Walking Dead on Net- 
flix,” Sarandos says. “But all they want to 
talk to me about is House of Cards these 
days. There’s a kind of brand affinity ifit’s 
your own content vs. a rerun.” 

Exactly how well it’s working is tricky 
to measure. Netflix recently hit 29.17 mil- 
lion U.S. subscribers, surpassing HBO’s 
28.7 million. But for all its precise data, 
the company won’t say how many people 
have watched House of Cards, beyond se- 
lective boasts (e.g., it was Netflix’s most 
watched show in February in every coun- 
try). Sarandos says you can’t make an 
apples-to-apples comparison of ratings 
between a show that airs weekly for 13 
weeks and a 13-episode season viewers 
might watch in a day, a weekend or over 
a year. But networks say Netflix is getting 
license to inflate its success. John Land- 
graf, president of cable’s FX, tolda TV crit- 
ics’ conference last summer, “To say that 
20 million users sampled something tells 
me nothing. They may have watched 30 
seconds of it.” 

It’s a fair point, as online TV is giving 





your time. Do with it 
what you want. 
It’s yours now.’ 


—MITCH HURWITZ, ARRESTED 
DEVELOPMENT CREATOR 





RE-DEVELOPMENT Arnett (with Clint 
Howard) and Bateman (with Isla Fisher). 
Since 2006, says Arnett, “these people have 
become the worst versions of themselves” 


those users more and more to sample. 
Hulu “aired” a co-production of the Brit- 
ish political satire The Thick of It and now 
carries two former ABC soap operas. 
YouTube is reportedly launching a set of 
paid-subscription channels to go along 
with its free cat videos. In April, Amazon 
launched 14 new-series pilots for fans to 
sample and review: eight raw comedies, 
free of TV standards-and-practices censors, 
and a half-dozen kids’ shows. 

This business shift could open up new 
creative possibilities for writers like Hur- 
witz, just as when HBO turned over the 
keys to the likes of David Chase. So many 
of the things we think of as inherent to 
TV—commercial breaks, standardized 
episode lengths, weekly schedules—are 
simply artifacts of the old delivery sys- 
tem. Online, they’re not necessary, and 
if you can deliver a TV season as a single 
eight- or 13-hour work, you can literally 
build a story differently. So Hurwitz is 
constructing a TV season like a set of 
linked Web pages, with interconnections 
and multiple entry points. With House 
of Cards, director David Fincher avoided 
the sort of episode-ending cliff hangers 
that network-TV series use to bring view- 
ers back a week later. He knew fans could 
simply press PLay on another episode. 
(Soon enough, those same fans might 


also be pressing Buy—a generation has 
learned to buy books and camping gear 
from Amazon, so why not TV?) 

Amazon, Netflix and their rivals are 
betting on a future in which the network 
is, if not dead, less essential. Should you bet 
against them? Go ask your local bookstore 
or video-rental joint, if you can find one. 


NETFLIX’S TV STILL LOOKS LIKE TV, 
though, especially when it’s being made. 
Late on an October night, the crew has 
decked out a parking lot as the midway of 
a Mexican-themed carnival fora scene that 
will appear in several episodes. There are 
rides and rows of tents strung with flags 
and colored lights. The stair car is parked 
nearby; Martin Mull—who guests as 
private investigator Gene Parmesan—is 
decked out in a sombrero and poncho. In 
the scene, an emotionally distraught Bust- 
er (Hale) staggers up to a juice stand adver- 
tising “Donkey Punch.” Sputters Hale: “I 
want to punch the donkey!” 

The line reading is pure Buster; you'd 
think it was seven weeks since the show 
went off the air, not seven years. That’s the 
funny thing here—the new Arrested Devel- 
opment is arevolutionary media event, but 
it’s also an old-fashioned TV show. On Fox, 
the series had to bleep profanities (often to 
hilarious effect, as in an episode that alter- 
nated the feline and filthy usages of pussy). 
On Netflix, it could swear at will, but it’s 
still going to bleep. “I think it’s because I 
have young daughters,” Hurwitz tells me. 
“It’s also funnier. A lot of comedy is about 
letting the audience finish the thought in 
their brains.” 

Andeven though Hurwitz built the new 
Arrested Development to be intertextual, self- 
referential and friendly to rewatching, he 
does have a suggestion. A plea, even. “Don’t 
feel compelled to watch it all at once,” he 
says. “It’s wonderful and flattering that 
anyone would want to—I don’t take any of 
that for granted. But comedy requires some- 
thing of the human body. I hope people are 
laughing, but you can get tired of laughing. 
So really, it’s O.K. with us if you take your 
time. That’s the whole thing with Netflix. 
Do with it what you want. It’s yours now.” 

So it is—for a $7.99 monthly sub- 
scription fee. Seven years ago, network 
TV couldn’t figure out a way to keep the 
Bluths in business. It would be a fitting, 
ironic legacy if the Bluths were to show the 
TV industry, once and for all, that there’s 
money in the banana stand. a 
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BREAST CANCER Means cracking 
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proteins. So scientists 
are turning to Big Data 


BY BILL SAPORITO 


LUNG CANCER 






SCIENTISTS HAVE LEARNED THAT DNA CAN 
tell us a great deal about our risk factors for 
certain diseases. Since the sequencing of 
the genome was completed in 2003, they 
have been able to figure out which muta- 
tions will make us vulnerable to, say, can- 
cer or hair loss. As computing power has 
increased, they have been able to sequence 
the 19,599 genes in individual patients to 
provide a DNA map that helps drug compa- 
nies target specific mutations. Herceptin, 
for example, targets patients who have 
what are known as HER2-positive genes, 
which increase the output of growth fac- 
tors that drive breast cancer. 
Although genetic information con- 
tinues to improve medicine, there is data 
about the human body that goes one step 
beyond the genome. Genes by them- 
selves don’t directly make us who we are. 
Business 1 
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MUTATION 


ERRORS 










DECODING DISEASE 


€ DNA Chromosomes 
inside every cell's 
nucleus contain the 
code of life—3 billion 
base pairs that tell the 
body how to build and 
repair itself. Errors can 


lead to disease. 20,000. 


PROTEOMICS 101 


@ GENES The main 
working parts of DNA, 
genes are sequences 
that instruct the body 
to perform functions. 
Humans have about 


TRANSCRIPTION 
ERRORS 


© TRANSCRIPTION To 
express the code, 
messenger RNA (mRNA) 
is transcribed from the 
gene sequence. 


QGTRANSLATION Transfer 
RNA (tRNA) translates 
the mRNA into amino 


acids. 


@ PROTEINS The amino 


TRANSLATION 
ERRORS 


Amino acids 





FOLDING 
ERRORS 


Mapping the human genome 
helps scientists determine risk 
factors for disease. Searching for 
proteins tells us about the state 
of a disease in patients now 





acids fold into proteins, 
which perform functions 
throughout the body. 
Using advanced 
computing power, 
scientists are sequencing 
those proteins. 


Proteins 


Instead, they produce proteins, which 
are dispatched into the body to execute 
the genetic will. If the genes are the blue- 
prints, the proteins are the working parts, 
controlling every cell in your body. And 
just as the genes collectively make up the 
genome and have given rise to the science 
of genomics, so too do all your body’s pro- 
teins make up your proteome, which has 
its corresponding discipline: proteomics. 

It’s a far more complex field than ge- 
nomics, studying how proteins are struc- 
tured and expressed, how they change and 
communicate. When you tie genome se- 
quencing to proteome sequencing, it adds 
billions of data points across millions of 
patients. That’s both good and bad. 

With a fire hose of information that 
big, you can develop better drugs and 
look for better biomarkers: anything in a 
patient’s blood, urine or saliva—from pro- 
teins to enzymes to red-cell count—that 
indicates the presence of a disease. But fire 
hoses are hard to handle, and that’s where 
Big Data comes in. 

The combination of massive comput- 
er power and sophisticated algorithms 
that can manage staggeringly complex 
problems—from predicting precisely 
where a tornado will touch down to making 


your Web search more efficient—is the 
next great wave of data processing. Com- 
panies like Roche, I1lumina, Life Technolo- 
gies, Pronota and Proteome Sciences are 
expanding their bioinformatics platforms 
to develop new diagnostics and new drugs 
based on them. Sometimes a diagnostic and 
a drug are developed in tandem, a model 
known as Dx/Rx. These new proteomic- 
derived agents are designed to target every- 
thing from sepsis to Alzheimer’s disease to 
cancer and offer the opportunity to deliver 
bespoke medicine, tailored to your molecu- 
lar structure. It’s Savile Row biology. 
Proteomics is, in some ways, a massive 
pattern-matching process. It works like 
this: Take roo people who have lung cancer 


For hundreds of 
years, progress in 
medicine has been 
restrained by the 
lack of information. 
Today, the problem 
is almost the reverse 


ha 


and 100 people who don’t. What is the dif- 
ference in their genomic and proteomic 
profiles? Identify the specific proteins that 
signal the cancer cells to grow and those 
pathways can be switched off with tar- 
geted drugs. If you are one of the unlucky 
100 who have lung cancer, this kind of 
Big Data crunching can let doctors search 
proteomic data, compare it against your ge- 
nome, which has all your personal muta- 
tions, and create a treatment map. The same 
thing will go for each of the other 99, all 
of whom have the same disease as you but 
all of whom might have arrived there by a 
slightly different genomic and proteomic 
route. “This global profiling of signal path- 
ways will transform how we deal with can- 
cer,” says Ian Pike, chief operating officer of 
Proteome Sciences, a 20-year-old company 
based in Cobham, England. 

But that kind of data crunching plays 
out on a scale that makes the genome 
project seem like a math quiz. “What 
people haven’t appreciated is that the ge- 
nome is not so dynamic. It tells you your 
likelihood of getting disease, not whether 
you actually have it,” says Christopher 
Pearce, Proteome Sciences’ CEO. You are 
born with one set of genes, in other words. 
Proteins are in a constant state of flux. 
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Laying Down a Marker 

THE FIELD IN PROTEOMICS CURRENTLY AT- 
tracting a lot of investment is biomarkers, 
which can predict with greater accuracy 
who is susceptible to a particular disease, 
help doctors diagnose and treat it earlier 
and track whether those treatments are 
working. “The next 10 years will dwarf the 
previous 60” in terms of what advanced 
sequencing can produce, says Ronnie An- 
drews, head of medical sciences at Life 
Technologies, which designs bioinformat- 
ics software platforms. 

The market for biomarkers alone was 
about $13.5 billion in 2010, according to 
BCC Research, and could surpass $33 bil- 
lion by 2015. Life Technologies, located in 
Carlsbad, Calif., is a $3.8 billion company 
that supplies scientists with instrumenta- 
tion for gene synthesis, cell lines and more 
for use in genomic medicine and molecu- 
lar diagnostics. Its proteomics portfolio 
helped make it attractive to Thermo 
Fisher Scientific, which is acquiring the 
company for $13.6 billion. 

What makes proteins such a huge data 
challenge is that they exist in a nearly in- 
finite variety of combinations. Consider 
that those 19,599 genes in the human body 
can, in turn, produce some 200,000 types 
of RNA. Each RNA strand then encodes up 
to 200,000 proteins. That’s a geometric ex- 
pansion that gives you 40 billion proteins 
and helps explain why you need that big 
in Big Data. 

And then it gets really complex. There 
can be hundreds of different variants of 
proteins in a single cell. Biotech firms and 
researchers use mass spectrometers to 
identify pieces of proteins. But as sophis- 
ticated as the spectrometers are, their dy- 
namic range—or capacity to collect and 
read different protein concentrations in a 
sample—is exceeded by the proteins’ com- 
plexity by a factor of three or four. “The dy- 
namic range of proteins in a cell is huge,” 
says Dan Rhodes, head of medical bioinfor- 
matics for Life Technologies. 

Finding the right protein for your needs 
has been likened to spotting a bee from 
space, says Katleen Verleysen, a scientist 
and the CEO of Pronota, a Ghent, Belgium, 
proteomics start-up. “It’s a huge challenge, 
to be quite honest,” she says. “Most protein 
biomarkers out there were found by acci- 
dent. There are very limited examples of 
companies that said, ‘We want to take ser- 
endipity out of the equation.’” 

Pronotais one of them and has $36.5 mil- 
lion in venture funding, including some 


LUCRATIVE PROGNOSIS 
The market for biomarker 
technologies is expected to 
more than double by 2015 





Source: BCC Research 


from Johnson & Johnson’s VC arm; it is 
heading for a second funding round. Prono- 
ta has four tests in the pipeline, including 
one that would quickly tell an emergency- 
room doctor whether a patient whois short 
of breath is suffering from a heart attack or 
alung infection. 

Whether or not proteomics yields a big 
win for investors, it is already expanding 
the immense potential of cloud comput- 
ing. “Proteomics creates so much data, you 
have to have massive computational re- 
sources,” says Fintan Steele, a biochemist 
and spokesman for SomaLogic, in Boulder, 
Colo. Steele’s company is trying to leapfrog 
current mass spectrometry to vastly ex- 
pand the number of biomarkers. “What 
drives it is the cloud,” he says. “There’s not 
an easy way to do it if you don’t have the 
ability to suck the data down.” 

And how. If mapping the genome 
consumed terabytes, proteomics will 
easily reach into petabytes. (That’s tril- 
lions vs. quadrillions of bytes.) Life Tech- 
nologies recently used cloud computing 
to analyze RNA sequencing data from 
5,000 patients. The process of sequencing 
that RNA generated about 20 terabytes of 
data—an estimated 15 computer years of 
work if your desktop machine were try- 
ing to crunch it all. Life Technologies did 
itin a week. “We envision our sequencing 
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technology being widely deployed,” says 
Rhodes. “Imagine hundreds of thousands 
or millions of patients. We are at the very 
beginning.” 

Although the price of sequencing 
is still relatively high, it is falling. That 
should tip the cost-benefit analysis in 
favor of investments in proteomics. The 
U.S. spends $70 billion on oncology drugs 
annually and wastes about 40% of it be- 
cause the drugs don’t work. If it instead 
spent $5 billion to map those patients, says 
Andrews, perhaps $25 billion could have 
been saved by not treating them with the 
wrong drugs. 

By itself, beefing up brute computing 
force is not enough to understand the 
complex pathways of proteins. The most 
significant problem is sifting through the 
deafening amount of protein noise in each 
cell to find the signals that are important. 
The bad proteins often represent a small 
fragment of a cell’s total. “At the end of 
the day you have to use complex statisti- 
cal models to identify which changes in 
proteins drive the separation of the group 
that has the disease and doesn’t have the 
disease,” Andrews says. “There are still 
bottlenecks in processing power.” 

And some progress. Pronota plans to 
introduce tests for early diagnosis of sep- 
sis, which the company says costs the U.S. 
$16 billion annually in addition to caus- 
ing 225,000 deaths. That one diagnostic 
tool could generate sales of $1.5 billion 
worldwide, Verleysen says. Proteome Sci- 
ences recently created a panel for 16 pro- 
tein biomarkers in Alzheimer’s disease 
patients to monitor the progression of 
the disease. 

Ultimately, this kind of individual- 
ized medicine based on your personal 
proteomic and genomic map could lead 
to what SomaLogic calls a wellness chip, 
something that could monitor changes in 
your protein makeup over time by analyz- 
ing a drop of blood. All these promising 
technologies will depend on science’s abil- 
ity to understand the data our bodies are 
capable of producing. 

For hundreds of years, progress in med- 
icine has been restrained by the lack of in- 
formation. Today, the problem is almost 
the reverse. The torrent of information 
released at the molecular level is beyond 
the means of medical science to analyze. 
“Stated simply, what we are trying to do 
is turn data into useful, actionable knowl- 
edge,” says Rhodes of Life Technologies. If 
only it were really that simple. a 
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Long Live the 
Lightbulb. 
Government has 
made it better 

By Michael Grunwald 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE AD WITH THE FUNERAL 
for the incandescent lightbulb? As a lone bag- 
piper plays a dirge in the snow, the actor best 
knownas that no-nonsense lieutenant from 
The Wire explains in his stentorian baritone 
that it’s not a sad day, because Cree Inc.’s LED 
bulbs last 25 times as long and use 84% less 
energy. Then he places Edison’s creation in an 
itty-bitty coffin and buries it for good. 

But it’s alive! Sort of. This month, Ohio-based 
Advanced Lighting Technologies is releasing the 
Vybrant 2x, a 21st century incandescent pow- 
ered by nanotechnology. It lasts twice as long as 
an old-fashioned Edison bulb and uses 50% less 
energy. It’s also just one-fourth the price of a Cree 
LED. Meanwhile, the top lighting manufactur- 
ers are all selling even cheaper incandescents 
that are not as efficient as Vybrants—much 



































less LEDs—but use 25% less juice than older bulbs. 

This all might sound confusing, because 
when Republicans denounce President Obama’s 
tyrannical left-wing ways, they often cite his 
“ban” on incandescent lightbulbs. Wasn’t he con- 
signing us to a green dystopia full of expensive, 
curlicued bulbs that leak mercury and won't 
dim? Wasn’t the ban a classic example, as House 
Energy and Commerce Committee chairman 
Fred Upton put it, of Big Government substitut- 
ing its own judgment for the market's? 

In fact, there was never a ban on incandescent 
lightbulbs. There is a 2007 law—signed by Presi- 
dent Bush—that requires all lightbulbs to meet 
gradually increasing energy-efficiency standards. 
As one of its sponsors noted, the law would “help 
preserve energy resources and reduce harmful 
emissions, all while saving American families 
billions of dollars on their electric bills.” Yep, 
that sponsor was Fred Upton. He later leda Tea 
Party—fueled effort to stop Obama from enforcing 
the new standards, but the lighting industry is 
already meeting them anyway. 

As Upton predicted in his greener days, the 
rules inspired a flurry of made-in-America in- 
novation, creating high-tech jobs while giving 
U.S. consumers real choices for the first time. LED 
prices are plunging: North Carolina—based Cree’s 
60-watt equivalent, which uses just 9.5 watts, 
costs $12.97 at Home Depot, down from $70 a few 
years ago. It pays for itself in electricity savings 
in two years—and can last decades longer. Those 
pigtailed compact fluorescent lamps are also im- 
proving: Osram’s new CFLs are twice as efficient 
as earlier models, providing better light with 
less mercury. Incandescents need to keep getting 
better too. By 2020, all bulbs must be 60% more 
efficient than Edison’s, which should save Ameri- 
cans $13 billion a year while eliminating the need 
for 30 dirty power plants. 

“The race is on,” says Steve Stockdale, an 
executive at Advanced Lighting Technologies. 
“The market will decide the winners.” Energy- 
efficiency standards are not Big Government 
run amok; they’re Big Government at its best, 
advancing national priorities but letting the 
private sector figure out how. 

So ignore the hysterics about government 
bulb grabbers. Regulation can shake up an 
uncompetitive status quo. Lighting, after all, 
hadn’t changed much since Edison’s flash of ge- 
nius in 1879. “Think about that with your 2013 
brain,” the Wire guy says in another Cree ad. 
“Nostalgia is dumb.” a 
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MOVIES 


Your Vacation Plans, Sorted 
Plan to drive fast, fight zombies 
and get hungover again 





A band of magicians acts like Robin Hood, pulling off 
heists and giving the money away. Clash of the Titans’ 
Louis Leterrier directs a smart cast, including veterans of 
Zombieland (Jesse Eisenberg, Woody Harrelson) and the 
Dark Knight movies (Michael Caine, Morgan Freeman). 


Fast and Furious 6 

May 24 

Luke Evans joins Vin Diesel, 
Paul Walker and Dwayne 
Johnson for the all-American 
sports of crashing cars and 
pummeling rivals. (The 2011 
Fast Five unaccountably made 
one 10-best list: Trme’s.) 


The Hangover Part Ill 

May 24 

Melissa McCarthy joins the 
infernal trio (Bradley Cooper, 
Ed Helms and Zach Galifiana- 
kis) for a third episode, whose 
existence is compelled by the 
$1 billion-plus worldwide box 
office of the first two. Time for 
an AA intervention? 


After Earth 

May 31 

I Am Legend plus WALL-E: a 
man and his son (Willand 


Jaden Smith) crash-land on 
Earth a thousand years after 
the apocalypse. The director is 
M. Night Shyamalan, who 
made good movies in the last 
millennium; the co-writer is 
The Book of Eli’s Gary Whitta. 


The Internship 

June 7 

Vince Vaughn and Owen 
Wilson play two unemployed 
salesmen who land an intern- 
ship at Google and try adapt- 
ing to the digital age. Is the 
plot a metaphor for the plight 
of these comedy stalwarts, 
neither of whom has hada 
mainstream hit in years? 


Man of Steel 

June 14 

The Superman saga gets its 
latest reboot, with Henry 
Cavill as the Kryptonian 


Apocalypse Ha! 
Let’s all go out 
ona high note 


3 
Y 





RAPTURE-PALOOZA 
June 7 

Blood spurts on wind- 
shields, crows talk dirty, 
and the Antichrist (Craig 
Robinson) is a superdude 

when Anna Kendrick 
faces the end times; the 
script is by Bill & Ted cre- 

ator Chris Matheson. 


THIS IS THE END 
June 12 

... or it could be just 
hash-induced paranoia. 
James Franco joins Seth 
Rogen and sundry other 
Judd Apatow movie vets 

for this Armageddon 

farce. 


QO 





THE WORLD’S END 
Aug. 23 
A pub crawl explodes 
into a defense of 
imperiled planet Earth; 
Simon Pegg reunites 
with Shaun of the Dead 
director Edgar Wright for 
another genre-bending 
comedy. 








Animation director Chris 
Wedge takes a break from 
the Ice Age series for this 
world war of forest folk (“leaf 
men,” to be specific) that 
sounds like J.R.R. Tolkien 
meets Hayao Miyazaki. 
Among the voice cast 

are Colin Farrell, Amanda 
Seyfried, Josh Hutcherson 
and Christoph Waltz. 


Johnny Depp 
got in touch 
with his 
Tonto side by 
joining the 
Comanche 
nation during 
filming of 
The Lone 
Ranger 
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NOW YOU SEE ME: SUMMIT; EPIC: 20TH CENTURY FOX; THE HEAT: 20TH CENTURY FOX; THE LONE RANGER: DISNEY: RAPTURE 
PALOOZA: LIONSGATE; THIS IS THE END: COLUMBIA; THE WORLD'S END: FOCUS FEATURES; MAN OF STEEL: WARNER BROS 


muscleman, Amy Adams as 
Lois Lane and Russell Crowe 
as Jor-El. Kevin Costner, 
Michael Shannon and 
Laurence Fishburne grace the 
slick supporting cast. 


The Bling Ring 

June 14 

Sofia Coppola’s clothes- 
obsessed Marie Antoinette 
had nothing on the gang of 
klepto-cuties who stole frocks 
and jewels from the homes of 
L.A.’s glitterati. Coppola’s 
highly caffeinated film ver- 
sion, based on a Vanity Fair ar- 
ticle, stars Emma Watson, a 
long way from Hogwarts. 


Monsters University 

June 21 

Monsters, Inc. creatures Mike 
(Billy Crystal) and Sulley 
(John Goodman) go back to 
their college years, under the 
severe tutelage of dean Helen 
Mirren. A Pixar Harry 
Potter—and Hagrid? 


World War Z 

June 21 

Z as in zombies! Brad Pitt stars 
as a U.N. troubleshooter try- 
ing to save humanity froma 


terrorist conspiracy of the 
walking dead. Pitt also pro- 
duced this expensive, 
problem-strewn adaptation of 
the novel by Max Brooks 
(Mel's son). 


White House Down 

June 28 

The President’s residence 
takes another hit in this fan- 
tasy drama from doomsday- 
dependent Roland Emmerich 
(Independence Day, The Day 
After Tomorrow, 2012); the 
rogue hero is Channing 
Tatum. 


Despicable Me 2 

July 3 

The Minions are back: in this 
follow-up to the 2010 animat- 
ed smash, the naughty-nice 
Gru (Steve Carrell) faces anew 
world-dominator wannabe 
voiced by Al Pacino. 


The Lone Ranger 

July 3 

If Johnny Depp could play a 
sagebrush lizard in the ani- 
mated Rango, can Tonto be 
beyond his skill set? Rango’s 
Gore Verbinski directs this 
origin story of John Reid 








It’s a cop comedy, with girls: FBI agent Sandra Bullock 
and Boston policewoman Melissa McCarthy find that 
opposites distract as they chase a drug lord. The man 
behind the camera is Paul Feig, who directed McCarthy to 
an Oscar nomination in Bridesmaids. 


Truth, justice 
and the Anglo- 
American way: 
Henry Cavill, a 
Jersey boy (he's 

from the Channel 
Islands), is the 
new Man of Steel 
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(Armie Hammer); two of 
Depp’s abettors on the Pirates 
movies helped write the script. 


Pacific Rim 

July 12 

It’s robots vs. aliens in this 
worlds-collide action epic. 
Directed by Mexican master 
Guillermo del Toro (Pan’s 
Labyrinth, Hellboy), it could 
turn out to be Transformers 
with a higher IQ. 


R.LP.D. 

July 19 

Or: zombie cops! Late police- 
man Ryan Reynolds joins the 
Rest In Peace Department of 
undead vigilantes to find his 
murderer; the cast of veteran 
overachievers includes Jeff 
Bridges, Kevin Bacon and 
Mary-Louise Parker. 


The Wolverine 

July 26 

In Japan, the Clawed One (a 
fearsomely ripped Hugh Jack- 
man) faces the Silver Samurai 
(Will Yun Lee) in a Marvel 
smackdown directed by Walk 
the Line’s James Mangold. 


Blue Jasmine 

July 26 

The plot synopsis (“the story of 
the final stages of an acute cri- 
sis anda life of a fashionable 
New York housewife”) hints at 
Woody Allen’s return to 
murky ’80s psychodramas 
starring Mia Farrow, but this 
time Cate Blanchett heads the 
writer-director’s usual sterling 
cast, which includes Alec Bald- 
win, Bobby Cannavale, Sally 
Hawkins and Louis CK. 


2 Guns 

Aug. 2 

Just two is never enough ina 
Hollywood action picture, 
especially with Denzel Wash- 
ington and Mark Wahlberg 
holding the firearms as a pair 


48 
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of federal officers double- 
crossed by the mob ring 
they’ve been stealing from. 


Elysium 

Aug. 9 

In the future, rich humans 
luxuriate on an Edenic space 
station called Elysium, while 
the 99% are stuck on Earth. 
The director is South African 
auteur Neill Blomkamp, who 
made his revelatory debut 
with District 9, and the star is 
Matt Damon, Bourne again as 
a proletarian rebel. 


We're the Millers 

Aug. 9 

In Japan, a pot dealer (Jason 
Sudeikis) must quickly 
assemble a fake family 
(Jennifer Aniston, Will 
Poulter and Emma Roberts) to 
help smuggle a drug cache 
into the U.S. across the 
Mexican border. Americans 
have voted to legalize medical 
marijuana in 18 states; will 
they elect We’re the Millers asa 
breakout August comedy? 


Kick-Ass 2 

Aug. 16 

Really? The 2010 original— 
about teenagers with super- 
hero aspirations but no special 
superpowers—was smart fun 
that attracted only modest 
box-office crowds; the sequel 
offers hope that a small gem 
might grow into a franchise. 


The Mortal Instruments: 
City of Bones 

Aug. 23 

Based on Cassandra Clare’s 
novels about a Manhattan girl 
discovering her inner powers, 
this isan urban-contemporary 
Twilight Saga crossed with the 
Underworld movies, aiming 
for teen-franchise gold. Lily 
Collins (Snow White in Mirror 
Mirror) is Clary, the half-angel, 
all-warrior heroine. 














Best Fiends Forever. Summer 2013 is crawling with 
monsters. Our guide to choosing a creature feature 
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TransAtlantic 

Colum McCann, June 4 
McCann (Let the Great 
World Spin) braids 
together three narra- 
tives about Ireland: the 
former slave Frederick 
Douglass visits Dublin 
in 1845; two airmen 
attempt to take the first 
flight from Newfound- 
land to Ireland in r919; 
and in 1998,a U.S. 
Senator brokers peace 
talks in Belfast. 


Big Brother 
Lionel Shriver, June 4 
Shriver (We Need to 
Talk About Kevin) tells 
the story of Pandora, 
her ultra-fit husband 
Fletcher and her 

Ho} 0) oc) Xe btX0) 0M: Mey oars 
dapper jazz pianist 
who has suddenly, 
shockingly, become 
morbidly obese. 


The Shining Girls 
Lauren Beukes, June 4 

A time-traveling serial 
killer skips back and 
forth in time, murder- 
ing the young women 
he calls “shining 
girls’—except for 
one, who fights back. 
The premise is pure 
Stephen King, but 
Beukes gives it an intri- 
cate, lyrical treatment 
all her own. 


Joyland 

Stephen King, June 4. 
Speaking of whom... 
Wrapped ina gloriously 


High-Temperature 
ice Cool 
novels for a heated 


pulpy cover, Joylandis 
a coming-of-age story 
set in 1973 at a North 
Carolina amusement 
park—creepy!—that’s 
haunted by a murderer. 


The Yonahlossee 
Riding Camp for Girls 
Anton DiSclafani, June 4 
It’s 1930, and 15-year-old 
Thea Atwell is entering 
the insular, sun-soaked 
world of an exclusive 
equestrian board- 

ing school in North 
Carolina. We discover 
it with her—and find 
out, in flashbacks, the 
family scandal that got 
her sent there. 


The Engagements 

J. Courtney Sullivan, June 11 
As the title implies, 
this is a book about 
marriages: long and 
short, equal and 
unequal, pleasant and 
unpleasant. Sullivan 
(Commencement, Maine) 
sets them off against 
the story of the young 
advertising writer who 
wrote the indelible line 
“A diamond is forever.” 


The Silver Star 
Jeannette Walls, June rx 


Readers of Walls’ mem- 


oir of poverty The Glass 
Castle know she can 
fend for herself. That’s 
what “Bean” Holladay 
has to do when her 
mother leaves her and 
her precocious sister to 
make their own way in 
a mill town in Virginia 
in the 1970s. 


The Ocean at the 
End of the Lane 

Neil Gaiman, June 18 

The master fanta- 

sist (American Gods) 
introduces us toa 
7-year-old boy in rural 
England who discovers 
that his neighbors are 


4 
Sisterlapd 












Set in 1845, 


1919 and 
1998 
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considerably more than 
Jalbbeet-boteee-bateGaettmmetatg 
duck pondis really an 
ocean. 


Lexicon 

Max Barry, June 18 
Imagine, if you will, a 
secret group of people 
called Poets who have 
the power to control 
others simply by speak- 
ing to them. Barry has, 
and the result is an 


STEPHANIE 





extraordinarily fast, 
funny, cerebral thriller. 


Sisterland 

Curtis Sittenfeld, June 25 
© rer bee (0) (arb ac 
identical twins, but the 
really unusual thing 
about them is that 
they’re psychic. One 
twin grows up wild, 
the other suburban 
and conventional, but 
each has to make her 
own separate peace 
with her gifts. 







Big Girl Panties 
Stephanie Evanovich, July 9 
Evanovich (her aunt 

is Janet, of Stephanie 
Plum fame) tells the 
story of Holly, 32, who 
is newly widowed and 
heavier than she'd like 
to be. When she hires 

a personal trainer, will 
their workouts get, um, 
physical? Answer: yes. 


Night Film 

Marisha Pessl, Aug. 20 

It’s been seven years 
since Pessl’s successful 
debut, Special Topics in 
Calamity Physics. Now 
she’s back with a thrill- 
er about a reclusive, 
Kubrickian filmmaker 
and the mysterious 
death of his daughter. 


Claire of the 

Sea Light 

Edwidge Danticat, Aug. 27 
Danticat was born in 
Haiti, and her new 
book takes place ina 
village there, where 
EBietbobonlttime (se (sa 
whether to give his 
daughter away to some- 
Foy n(omniolo ner bole) otc @ oc) g 
a better life. Before he 
can make his choice, 
she vanishes. 


Ghost Hawk 

Susan Cooper, Aug. 27 
Cooper is best known 
for her classic fan- 

tasy The Dark Is Rising, 
but here she gives 

us a realistic look at 
17th century New 
England, where a 
friendship between 
two boys—one white, 
one Native American— 
gets caught up in adult 
racial tensions. 





Photograph by Bobby Doherty for TIME 
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The Big Rollout. American 
classics and choice imports 


The Jugglers, June 24th 
2012 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York City, opens May 23 

For his first foray into video art, 
75-year-old eternal wunder- 
kind David Hockney used 18 


cameras to produce a hothouse- 


colored riff on his career-long 
fascination with multiple 
points of view. To evoke the 
perspectives of Chinese scroll 
paintings and Hockney’s own 
photo-collages, he had a dozen 
jugglers march across his 
sunlit studio in Yorkshire to 
the strains of “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 


Girl With a Pearl Earring: 
Dutch Paintings From the 
Mauritshuis 

High Museum of Art, Atlanta, 
opens June 23 

The Mauritshuis, the Dutch 
royal picture gallery in the 
Hague, is closed for renova- 
tions, so dozens of its treasures 
are touring. Next stop, the 


High, which will show off 35 
works that include four origi- 
nal Rembrandts, a moody 

van Ruisdael landscape and 
Vermeer’s mesmerizing Girl, 
who emerges from the shad- 
ows to cast her famously 
enigmatic gaze, hinting at 
something—what is it?—that’s 
strictly between her and you. 


St. Louis Art Museum 
Expansion 

Opens June 29 

Like so many of the great old 
American museums, the 

St. Louis, built in 1904, is a po- 
tent exercise in neoclassical 
might and beaux arts splendor 
(this one by Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect of the Woolworth Building 
and the U.S. Supreme Court). 
Adding a new wing is British 
modernist David Chipperfield, 
whose glass-and-concrete an- 
nex will increase the museum’s 
public space by 30%—and its 
public profile by an amount 
that time will tell. 




















> Modern Cartoonist: 
The Art of Daniel Clowes 
Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art, Chicago, opens 
June 29 

If you like your alienation 
deadpan funny, then you 
may already love Daniel 
Clowes, the Chicago- 
born cartoonist whose 
pioneering graphic 

novel Ghost World is the 
Madame Bovary of ado- 
lescent angst. In more 
than 125 drawings, 
paintings, New Yorker 
covers and other choice 
creations, MCA Chicago 
charts his mastery of 
modern misery. 
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If ever an artist deserved a 
transcontinental retrospective, it’s 
Turrell: a key figure of the South- 
ern California Light and Space 
movement of the 1960s and '70s, 
Turrell has always thought big, 
making sunlight, space and the 
sky itself into his prime materials. 









c Cycle-loving Portland, 
Ore., is ; the perfect: site fora survey of 40 or so high points in the evolu- 

tion of bicycles. The artifacts are from the collection of Michael Embacher, 

a Vienna-based designer whose hoard of tandem bikes, folding bikes, rac- a eT ee 
ers and customized two-wheeled oddities celebrates the efficient beauty (1993) 

of the only clean-energy machine that can also pop a wheelie. 







The Solling Pedersen 
(1978) 











By Richard Lacayo 
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Sunny With a Chance of Darkness. New and 
returning dramas forecast crime and mystery 


Graceland 

June 6, USA 

Elvis is not in the building, 
but the beach house of the 
show’s title is plenty crowded. 
Undercover agents from three 
U.S. government agencies— 
DEA, FBI and Customs—are 
thrown together in aswanky 
confiscated pad and soon dis- 
cover that relations with their 
roomies are as complex and 
full of deceptions as their 
assignments. 


Under the Dome 

June 24, CBS 

Lately the big networks have 
left summer scripted events to 
cable. But CBS is coming with 
the King—Stephen King, who 
co-produces this 13-episode 
drama and wrote the source 
novel, about a town (in Maine, 
of course) that finds itself 
trapped beneath a force field. 


We're guessing the results 
will at least be spookier than 
when the same thing hap- 
pened in The Simpsons Movie. 


Dexter 

June 30, Showtime 

Dexter Morgan’s “dark passen- 
ger” is finally reaching his last 
stop. For seven seasons, Dexter 
(Michael C. Hall) has tried to 
control his impulse to kill or 
channel it toward “deserving” 
victims. With Dexter’s secret 
becoming increasingly vulner- 
able and Showtime announc- 
ing that this season will be the 
last, no one is safe in the final 
run of this serial-killer serial. 


Ray Donovan 

June 30, Showtime 

Donovan (Liev Schreiber) is 
the man the powerful and fa- 
mous in L.A. call when they 
land in the scandal columns 


or wake up next to a dead 
body. But in the midst of mak- 
ing Hollywood's problems go 
away, Ray finds that his own 
keep returning, in the form of 
old cases that won’t stay 
closed and, especially, his 
newly released jailbird dad 
(Jon Voight). The question: 
Who will fix the fixer? 


In Donovan, 
Schreiber’s toughest 
messes to clean up 

are at home 


Va 








By James Poniewozik 





One way or another, Amer- 
ica’s favorite chemistry 
teacher turned methmaker 
retires, or gets retired, this 
summer. Over five seasons, 
Walter White (Bryan Cran- 
ston, near left) went from 
cancer patient to ruthless 
criminal and partnered with 
former student Jesse Pink- 
man (Aaron Paul, far left). As 
of last season, he left the 
business just as his DEA- 
agent brother-in-law got wind 
of his crimes. Now creator 
Vince Gilligan wraps up his 
sweeping moral investigation 
into how the meekest of men 
can turn out to be a mix of 
volatile chemicals. 


The Bridge 

July 10, FX 

When AMC remade a Danish 
murder mystery, The Killing 
(which also returns this sum- 
mer), it angered fans witha 
letdown resolution to its first 
season. Naturally, FX is... 
remaking a Danish murder 
mystery! This one relocates its 
serial-killing story to the U.S.- 
Mexico border; here’s hoping 
it translates better. 


Low Winter Sun 

Aug. 11, AMC 

This adaptation of a 2006 Brit- 
ish miniseries continues the 
great American remake-a- 
European-crime-show tradi- 
tion (see The Bridge, above). 
Starring British actors Mark 
Strong and Lennie James, this 
serial begins with a cop-on-cop 
murder in Detroit but promises 
to turn into an investigation of 
corruption that links cops and 
the criminal underworld. Hey, 
after last August’s heat wave, 
winter in Motown just might 
sound appealing. 
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Will They or 
Won’t They? 
Big-name artists no longer 
plug their albums’ on-sale 
dates months in advance— 
few have announced post— 
Memorial Day releases— 
but we've got our fingers 
crossed for these. 


» 


KANYE WEST 
The superstar rapper- 
producer and father-to-be 
recently deleted all his 
tweets but one: “June 
Eighteenth,” it read. 


se 


LADY GAGA 
She's already tattooed 
the title ARTPOP on her 
arm and hinted that the 
album will appear with 

a companion app. 





mo 


od, 





EMINEM 
His follow-up to 
Recovery—the U.S.’s 
best-selling album of 
2010—doesn't have a 
title yet, but he has tour 
dates in August. 
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Escape Plan. Here are the hottest 
tickets on a crowded festival slate 


Expected to draw something like 300,000 attena- 
ees, the biggest dance-music festival in the U.S. 
features a murderers’ row of top DJs and electronic 
acts, including Armin van Buuren, Major Lazer, 
Calvin Harris and Jacques Lu Cont. 


Sasquatch! 

George, Wash., May 24-27 
Festival season kicks off with 
this Memorial Day weekend 
tradition. The big stage, where 
the Postal Service and Mackle- 
more & Ryan Lewis will play, is 
in front of an exquisite natural 
gorge; the other stages feature 
electronic music, alternative 
rock and comedy acts. 


CMA Music Festival 
Nashville, June 6—9 

Each day’s lineup at this 
heavyweight country festival 
kicks off with a designated 
singer of the national an- 
them. Taylor Swift and Kelly 


Clarkson are on the bill, but 
otherwise it’s straight-up 
country, with headliners 
Keith Urban, Brad Paisley and 
Carrie Underwood. 


Governors Ball 

New York City, June 7-9 

Held on Randall’s Island, in the 
East River, the festival features 
mostly alt-rock acts, but three 
disparate artists get top billing 
this year: Kings of Leon, Guns 
N’ Roses and Kanye West. 


Orion Music + More 
Detroit, June 8-9 
Metallica’s festival moves 
from Atlantic City, N_J., to 





Detroit this year. The lineup 
leans more toward punk than 
metal; special features include 
Kirk Hammett’s horror 
collectibles, James Hetfield’s 
custom cars and Lars Ulrich’s 
favorite movies. 


Bonnaroo 

Manchester, Tenn., June 13-16 
Over the past few years, 
Bonnaroo has moved away 
from its focus on jam bands. 
This year’s festival is particu- 
larly broad-ranging, with Paul 
McCartney, the Wu-Tang 
Clan, Passion Pit, ZZ Top and 
comedian Bob Saget bumping 
elbows on the schedule. 
Telluride Bluegrass 
Festival 

Telluride, Colo., June 20-23 
Despite its name, this fest is 
devoted at least as much to 
jam bands (Leftover Salmon, 
String Cheese Incident) and 
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Tips for a Weekend 
Trip in the City 
from Momar G. Visaya 


community journalist, editor 
and foodie 





Introducing an ongoing series 
featuring expert advice to help 
you make the most out of every 
weekend so you’ll have a 
Better Monday. 


Add Time to Your Day: To have an 
extra hour or two to explore the city, I 
sacrifice a couple of hours of sleep and 
set my alarm an hour ahead, asking the 
hotel concierge fora wake-up call. 


Go Local: [ also ask the concierge for 
tips on places to visit, local dishes and 
delicacies to try, as well as places where 
I can get some souvenirs for the friends 
and relatives I left at home. 


Walk This Way: I try to walk around 
the city center to discover new places 
that are sometimes hidden in plain sight, 
opting to explore the local scene rather 
than the tourist traps. 


Get to the Center: If I have the choice, 
I book my hotel in the city center or 
somewhere close to it so the city’s 
sights and hot spots are closer and 

I don’t have to spend extra time and 
money on the commute. 





Introducing Westin Weekends. To 
get away and Make Your Monday 
Better, visit westin.com/weekends. 


WESTIN’ 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


© 2013 Starwood Hotels & Resorts Worldwide, Inc. 
All Rights Reserved. Westin is the trademark of Starwood 
Hotels & Resorts Worldwide, Inc,, or its affiliates. 





The Culture | Escapes 


Festival Nation. A tour of music fests 





(Mapped by projected attendance per day) 
GEORGE, WASH. CADOTT, WIS. CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
Sasquatch! Rock Fest Lollapalooza Governors Ball 
25,000 20,000 90,000 40,000 
DETROIT 
Orion Music + More 


20,000 









PHILADELPHIA 
Made in America 
37,000 


LAS VEGAS 








NASHVILLE 
~— pow! — CMA Music Festival 
,000 (tota 71,000 (total) 
TELLURIDE, COLO. oe 
Telluride Bluegrass Festival 
10,000 80,000 (total) 





A Made in America Philadelphia, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1 

Santigold (above) shined at last 
year’s installment, but the un- 
disputed star of Jay Z’s festival this 
time around is his wife Beyoncé. 
The lineup also includes big hip-hop 
names like Kendrick Lamar and Wiz 
Khalifa as well as some ringers: in- 
dustrial kings Nine Inch Nails, hard 
rockers Queens of the Stone Age 
and dance producer Deadmaubd. 


folk rock new and old (Mum- 
ford & Sons, Jackson Browne) as 
it is to bluegrass proper. 


Rock Fest 

Cadott, Wis., July 18-21 

Heads will be banged, lighters 
raised and the ’80s and’g90s remi- 
nisced about at this heavy-metal 
jamboree featuring Kiss, Korn, 
Motley Criie and Whitesnake. 


Lollapalooza 

Chicago, Aug. 2-4 

The long-running festival is 
having a new-wave moment: 
the instantly sold-out 2013 
edition features the Cure, New 
Order and Nine Inch Nails as 
well as their godchildren, the 
Killers and the Postal Service. 


Outside Lands 

San Francisco, Aug. 9-11 

Golden Gate Park hosts this 
something-for-everybody 
revue. The big crowd-pleasers 
are Paul McCartney, Red Hot 
Chili Peppers and D’Angelo; 

the wild cards include Willie 
Nelson and local heroes Camper 
Van Beethoven. 
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MAKE MONDAY BETTER 
BOOK A WESTIN WEEKEND 





Have more time to explore your destination 
with a 3pm check out’ on Sunday. Make your 
weekend last longer at westin.com/weekends. 


FOR A BETTER YOU™ 
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HOTELS & RESORTS 
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Ideas 


Assessing the Creative Spark 
What Americans think about creativity 


BY JEFFREY KLUGER 


EVERY OPERA YOU'VE EVER HEARD, 
every painting you've ever admired is 
reducible to chemical signaling in the 
composer's or artist’s brain. We can 
map where in those brains the work 
got done: some in the occipital, where 
imagery lives; some in the insula, 
which feels emotion. It isn’t beauty; 
it’s biology. 

That, at least, is one way to think of 
it. The other, lovelier way is the one we 
prefer. Creativity is that ineffable 
match-strike, that flash in the dark 
that comes to you from, well, it’s hard 
to say where. You can’t summon it on 
demand, though inclining your mind 
toa task does help. You can’t choose 
your creative silo either: The musician 
is not an architect; the painter is nota 
poet. And not all creativity is artistic: 
there’s the genius of the industrialist, 
the mathematician, the surgeon. 

America grew not just because of its 
industrial base but also thanks to its 
inventors and thinkers: Thomas 
Edison, Jonas Salk, Steve Jobs. Our 
future lies that way too. Working with 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America and Microsoft, Time polled 
Americans about creativity in the 
workplace, schools and government. 
Does the U.S. still have the juice to bea 
global leader in innovation? Is our 
creativity being harnessed at work? 
The results are encouraging—and not. 
Creativity is a renewable resource, one 
that’s universally, if not evenly, 
distributed. We don’t decide how 
much we get, but it’s up to each of us— 
and the nation as a whole—to tap 
what’s there. 














WHY IT MATTERS 


Do you 
value this 
characteristic 
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CREATIVITY 
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Does it take Is creativity driven by : When thinking 

a lot of time nature or nurture? : creatively, do 

thinking about 0 | you think 

a problem to Mo in...? 0 
produce SUDDEN 0 


creative ideas, —'NSPIRATION 


isvaly 4) 


sparked by 
ti bn TAKES TIME 1d% ze 
inspiration? ? NATURE 





Which country is 
the current 
leader in 


creativity? 3 9 0 h 





| S% 


SCHOOLS ARE 


0, NOT BUILDING NOT DOING ENOUGH NOT VALUE NOT HAVE THE 
0 CREATIVITY IN TO SUPPORT CREATIVITY TOOLS THEY NEED 
STUDENTS CREATIVITY ENOUGH TO BE CREATIVE 


CHINA 


Germany 3%, India 1%, 
U.K. 1%, others 1% 





: For those saying the U.S. is not a leader, 
: what factors are most responsible? 


Bah A A A 
30% 11% 8% 


GOVERNMENT IS 


i 62% ed namie 


+ Hh% 


say technology is making Americans 
more creative, while 32% say it is 
making them less creative 





72% say the 
current economic 
situation makes 
creativity more 
important 


Percentage 
saying creativity 
is important in 
their... 


91% 


PERSONAL LIFE 


83% 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


And 65% think 
creativity is central 
to America’s role as 
a global leader 


PICTURES 


10% 


NURTURE } SOUNDS 


BUSINESSES DO WORKERS DO 





than they anticipated 
it would be when they 
were in school 








was conducted April 11-16 online by 

Penn Schoen Bertand among 2,040 

adult U.S. consumers. The margin of 
i error is £2.2 percentage points. 
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Top-Shelf Glasstop Humidor Combo 


If you like handmade cigars, you're gonna love Cigars International! 
To prove it, I've compiled a sampler with 10 of the finest cigars 

in the world plus a FREE glasstop humidor for one super-low 
introductory price: instead of the normal retail of 157, my offer to 
you is just 529!" 'm betting once you receive these outstanding 
cigars, together with our free 108-page cigar catalog, you'll 

become a lifetime customer. Now that’s an offer you can’t refuse! 
Limited time offer. One per customer please. 


Includes 1 each of: Torafio « Gurkha « CAO « La Gloria Cubana « Cohiba « Macanudo « Punch 
Hoyo de Monterrey e Graycliff ¢ Garo « FREE Glasstop Humidor (From time to time a substitution 
may occur based on availability.) 


* 10 top brands with FREE Humidor for *29” + °4® s/h. Pennsylvania residents add 6% tax — 
remittance of any taxes on orders shipped outside of PA is the responsibility of the purchaser. 
Offer expires 7/15/2013 


At Cigars International, we only sell our products to adults who meet the legal age requirement 
to purchase tobacco products. If you are not of the legal age to purchase tobacco products, 
please do not enter our site. For more information on how we age verify, please see 

www. cigarsinternational.com/ageverify. 


1 -888- 244- 2 790 iianaton code Seite 
www .CigarsIntl.com/SAZ112 


You must enter complete web address for special offer 





10 Questions 


Singer Natalie Maines on motherhood, 
the future of the Dixie Chicks and why 
she can’t go back to country music 
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Maines admits to 
keeping in touch with 
her family by playing 

Words With Friends 


probably be up for it before I 
would. But they understand. 
It’s just—country music 
turned out to be everything 
I thought it was when I 

was a kid, and that wasn’t 






































































The last time you were in TIME, | In 2007 the Dixie Chicks be- necessarily a good thing. 
you were on the cover with the came the only band to win the 
Dixie Chicks. Then nothing for three biggest Grammy If the country-music establish- 
seven years. What have you Awards in one night, for ment had stood by you more 
been doing? Taking the Long Way. It when you made those remarks, 
I’ve been being a mother. sold 2 million copies. would you be less reluctant? 
Raising my two boys Slade Yet you've released Yeah, that definitely had some- 
and Beckett with my nothing since. thing to do with it. It was really 
husband Adrian. Why? a disappointment to me to see 

Many reasons. that all the stereotypes I had 
Is that why you called your new | Beinga Dixie about country music were 
album Mother? Chick and really there. Luckily our 
I felt like it was a word that being on the audience extends be- 
everyone would have some road is not, yond that, but for 
sort of emotion about, because | forme, 
everyone has a mother. So it conducive bev 
would make people feel to beinga : | 
something—good or bad. good par- : 

ent. But me to delve back 
So the song “Free Life” is also, after into country music just 
about your life now? the Gram- feels dishonest, compromised. 
For me it’s about the West mys that 
Memphis Three, three guys night, some- Your husband Adrian Pasdar is 
who were wrongfully con- thing just felt an actor who plays a lot of 
victed of murder 20 years ago. | like the ending ofa bat- superheroes and dodgy law- 
Iwas really involved withthe | tle,andI was victorious, yers. What role would you like 
[campaign to release the] West | andI was walking to see him in? 
Memphis Three in this time away. Country music is I think he’s actually comedic 
off from music.I putthesong | notsomething I’m dy- and nobody knows it. Yester- 
on the album to mark that. ing to get back into. I day on the plane I saw my first 

really feel like I have a five episodes of 30 Rock. I’m 
Now that you’re making music, | busy, fulfilled life. the last person on earth to see 
will you cut back on activism? it. Adrian would have been 
I’m not out looking foracause. | Sono more Dixie perfect in the Alec Baldwin 
They sort of find me, or find Chicks? role. That is Adrian. He’s al- 
my heart. But sure, there’s al- We have four shows ways ina suit, always blamed 
ways time for that. My big this summer in for something. 
mouth can talk all the time. Canada. We're al- 

ways up for playing Your hair is reminding me of 
Has the controversy around live. But no new mu- some other singer. 
your speaking out against sic on the horizon. Well, Justin Bieber. But also 
President Bush and the Iraq Miley Cyrus. I’m good with 
war died down now? How do [bandmates] all those people’s hair. 
I sort of disappeared, so I Emily and Martie —BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
wasn’t on people’s minds.Ido | feelabout 
worry a bit: Do I want to get reuniting? FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW, GO 
back on people’s minds? They’d iy ene 

~~ 
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Trade up 
to IPhone 5 


GET IT NOW FOR 


$Q999* 


AT AT&T STORES 





@ iPhone 5 


iPhone 5 - 16GB 


sos | *\When you trade In 


Price w/new 2-yr agmt w/min. monthly voice 
& data or Mobile Share plan 


sggo2 | YOUr Current smartphone. 


After use of $100 trade-in value. 


— 
Rethink Possible’ = 





MOBILITY 





For $100 trade-in value, smartphone must be 3 yrs old or newer & in good & working condition. Only one (1) special offer trade-in per store visit. Before trade-in, delete all personal & sensitive information, including address books, documents, 
photos & messages saved to memory/SIM card & restore to original factory settings. 


Limited-time offer subject to change at any time, Offer only available in-store at participating locations. iPhone 5 Offer: Applies to iPhone 5 16GB priced at$199.99 w/new 2-yr agreement w/voice (min $39.99/mo) & data (min $20/mo) plans or Mobile Share plan 
(min $85/mo), $99.99 after using $100 trade-in value. Trade-in Value: Via AT&T Promotion Card in AT&T-owned stores instantly. Add’l Program Terms: https,//tradein-programaattcomyhomephp5?c=en-us#termsConditions. Participating authorized dealers will provide savings 
for use at time of trade-in or a deater-store promotion card Dealer-store promotion cards may contain additional terms and conditions and may only be used at specified dealer locations and not at AT&T-owned stores. 2-yr Wireless Customer Agreement Terms: Credit approval 
reqd. Activation/ upgrade fee $36/line. Geographic, usage & other terms, conditions & restrictions apply & may result in svc termination. Equipment price & avail may vary by mkt & may not be available from independent retailers. Coverage & svcs not avail everywhere. Taxes & other 
charges apply, Data (att.com/dataplans): If usage exceeds your monthly data allowance, you will automatically be charged overage for add! data provided. Early Termination Fee (att.com/equipmentETF): After 14 days, ETF up to $325. Restocking Fee: Up to $35. Other 
Monthly Charges/Line: May include federal & state universal svc charges, a Requlatory Cost Recovery Charge (up to sa gross receipts surcharge, an Administrative Fee & other gov tassessments. These are not taxes or govt reqd charges. AT&T Promotion Card: Private Label 
AT&T Promotion Card issued by MetaBank™ or CenterState Bank of Florida, NA, pursuant to a license from Visa US.A. Inc. May only be used toward purchases of AT&T products & services in AT&T-owmed stores, at att.com, or to pay your wireless bill. Not redeemable for cash. AT&T is 
not responsible for lost or missing cards. 4G LTE: Limited 46 LTE availability in select markets. 46 speeds not available everywhere. LTE is a trademark of ETSI, Visit a store or att.com/tradeandsave to learn more. Apple, the Apple logo, and iPhone are trademarks of Apple Inc, 
registered in the US. and other countries. ©2013 AT&T Intellectual Property. All other marks used herein are the property of their respective owners. 
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GET 5% CASH BACK AT RESTAURANTS, LOWE’S® HOME IMPROVEMENT, AND MOVIE THEATERS 
on up to $1,500 in eligible purchases from April through June 2013 when you use Chase Freedom® Plus, get 1% 
cash back on all your other Chase Freedom purchases. Activate your 5% cash back today, and on new categories 
every 3 months. 


Visit chase.com/freedom or your local branch to activate. CHAS E “ 


Chase Freedom credit cards are issued by Chase Bank USA, NAA Restrictions and limitations apply, © 2013 JPMorgan Chase & Co, All rights reserved. 


